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For the Woman's Journal. 
CHANGE. 
BY H. M. 


From the German of Uhland. 


On through the darksome land I ride, ~ 

Neither moon nor star shines out to guide, 
And a cold wind moars around me: 

Oft have I ridden this self-same way, 

*Neath the cheerful eye of the golden day, 
While breezes soft enwound me. 


A sad wind rustles the darkened bowers, 

The dead leaves fall, and the withered flowers 
Sigh in the dreary weather: 

Here we wandered in susnmer time, 

When the roses bloomed, in Love’s sweet prime, 
My dear gne and I together. 


Gone is the light of the golden sun, 

Withered the roses, every one, 
And my love in the grave is lying: 

I fold my mantle about my form, 

And ride through the night and the wintry storm, 
The dead leaves round me flying. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
SUNSHINE ON THE SNOW. 
BY GRAY. 





Upon the high, white mountain crests, 
And on the silent vales below, 
A shining wreath of glory rests, 
Where falls the sunshiae on the snow. 
Above, the sky is bright and cold, 
And chilling winds about us blow; 
But all! the hills are touched with gold, 
And sunshine falls upon the snow. 
We look far on to wintry years, 
For days they quickly come and go, 
And, gay with smiles, or sad with tears, 
They soon will touch the hills of snow. 
But brightly, on that colder time, 
Whence summer bloom has passed away, 
Will gleam, amid the gathering rime, 
The beauty of a winter day. 
For, on the snow-clad hills above, 
And on the silent vales below, 
Shall rest the glory of God’s love,— 
The sunshine falling on the snow. 











THE EXPURGATION OF LITERATURE. 


I have been urged by an accomplished lady 
—familiar with literature and a successful 
practical teacher—to write something on the 
question of introducing young women to the 
literature of the past—whether it is desirable, 
except under restrictions, and how far these 
restrictions shall be carried. The point has 
been raised, it seems, in connection with the 
readings from ancient and modern literature 
by the Harvard Professors—some of whom 
welcome the presence of women, while others 
deprecate it;—one of the latter class rousing 
some indignation among the students by the 
coarse way in which his objections have been 
urged. 

In return to this appeal, I should say, first, 
that the consideration need present no obsta- 
cle to the equal education of the sexes—nor 
even to their Co-education—inasmuch as the 
same restrictions must apply, in great degree, 
to both. A Latin sentence enjoins the great- 
est reverence for the purity of youth, no dis- 
tinction being made in regard to sex. Mazi- 
ma debetur pueris reverentia ; the word pueris ap- 
plying to both sexes, up to the age of maturi- 
ty, and even beyond it,—as Virgil applies it 
to a military commander, Terence to a bride- 
groom, and Ovid to an unmarried man of any 
age. This being the Roman tradition, it can 
hardly be supposed that Christian nurture ac- 
cepts any lower standard of the purity proper 
to youth. Accordingly we find all our classi- 
cal text-books, for instance, carefully elimi- 
nated of all that is willfully indecent; and this 
purification on the whole increases. The pres- 
ent Classical Dictionaries are quite unexcep- 
tionable compared to that of Lempritre, whose 
imagination seemed to delight in the indecen- 
cies of ancient tradition. The amours of the 

Greek gods and goddesses are now made, I 
should say, far less prominent and less debas- 
ing to the fancy than was the case thirty years 
ago. Even then, by a little easy and judic- 
ious omission, young people were often car- 
ried past the dangerous places without even 
suspecting that they existed. I remember 





that I was very much surprised to discover, 
in maturer reading, what improprieties had 


thus been passed by, in writers whom I had | 


supposed immaculate. 

But it must be remembered that such au- 
thors are after all exceptional, and that the 
general tone of classical literature was grave 
and decorous beyond that of modern times. 
The real danger is not in Homer and Virgil, 
which are quite plain sailing; but in the vo- 
luptuous descriptions or avowed indecencies 
of later Italian and French literature. Here 
also it is youth, as such, that is to be protect- 
ed, and not young womanhood only. No fa- 
ther in his senses would turn his young son 
loose among the pages of Voltaire and Dider- 
ot; and only the same amount of proper re- 
striction is needed for girls. 

It must always be remembered that refine- 
ment and purity have never been monopoliz- 
ed by one sex, but that, if a bonfire of the 
most indecent books in the world of literature 
were made to-morrow, some of those most in- 
evitably Coo.ned to perish would be from the 
pens of women. ‘This does not in the least in- 
validate the claim of Woman to be a great so- 
cial refiner, because these instances occurred 
when she first appeared in literature, and took 
the tone that prevailed around her. Marguer- 
ite of Navarre wrote a book of pious medita- 
tions, as well as the ‘‘Heptameron,” and I 
have a collection of ‘‘Poems by Eminent La- 
dies,’”’ published in 1755, which, though evi- 
dently intended as a serious and reputable 
work, contains a few poems of extraordinary 
grossness. When we claim, as we justly 
may, that the advent of women has purified 
literature, we must be careful to recognize 
that the transformation was not instantane- 
ous, but gradual. 

And, lastly, we must remember that a pure 
and healthy nature has a wonderful power of 
passing uninjured by allusions to things evil, 
evading them by a sort of instinct, and scarce- 
ly recognizing that they exist. But for this 
safeguard, some passages of the Old Testa- 
ment would scarcely be retained for family 
reading; and Shakspeare could not stand, as 
now, on every bookshelf. There is no work 
of ancient literature, certainly, in which the 
noble and impure are mingled as in some of 
the finest plays of the king of intellect; and 
there is something quite superfluous in at- 
tempting to purify the works of others, while 
leaving his untouched. Those who have not 
felt it their duty to adopt Bowdler’s ‘‘Family 
Shakspeare”’ need give themselves little trou- 
ble about the Homeric hymns or the lay of 
the Troubadours. ?. W. &. 





PICTURES PAINTED BY A COUNTRY 
SCHOOL-MARM. 


After leaving the stage we embark on the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore R. R. 
It is early in the dull November morning, and 
the passengers are few and sleepy-looking. 
But at Delaware Junction we change cars 
and take the Delaware Rail Road, which trav- 
erses the peninsula, passing through the en- 
tire length of the little ‘diamond State,”’ with 
its three counties; thence to the lower shores 
of the Chesapeake, where a boat is in waiting 
to convey passengers to the opposite coast of 
Virginia. 

On this road the cars are crowded with pas- 
sengers, composed mostly of merchants from 
the sleepy little villages, who have been to 
Philadelphia for fall and winter goods. Here 
is a familiar face, Prof. M. A. N——, our old- 
time friend and beloved tutor of other days. 
Time is dealing gently with him; his portly 
figure is the embodiment of health and good 
spirits, while his clear black eye sparkles with 
the same mixture of mirth and seriousness 
which we remember so well in the days of 
‘auld lang syne.” 

There is no member of the physical organ- 
ism which denotes with such unwavering pre- 
cision the character and habits of its posses- 
sor as the eye. How quickly it reddens and 
glazes under the influences of disease or sen- 
sual dissipation, while, on the contrary, if the 
bodily health be good, and all the passions 
under control, it will retain its. brilliancy even 
in old age! 

I am sorry to say that Prof N. is not a Wo- 
man Suffragist, and his parting advice to me 
as he left the train, was: ‘‘My dear Miss 
Pearl, you are going into a conservative com- 
munity where women politicians are below 
par; you go there on my earnest and hearty 
recommendation; let me entreat you to at- 
tend only to your school duties, and keep en- 
tirely clear of all disputed questions on poli- 
tics, religion, and even education; and to be 
very discreet in all things.” 

This advice I received with outward meek- 
ness and inward chuckling. As well might 
the Professor tell the wind to stop blowing, or 
the dust to stop flying, as to'tell his old schol- 
ar to stop writing and speaking upon the sub- 
ject of Woman’s right to the bullot! 








On this journey I met with the model trav- 
eling companion for the first time. Such a 
quiet, well bred gentleman, so attentive, so 
polite, so respectful. At our noon-day stop- 
ping place enquiring if I wanted a lunch, 
telling me to remain in my seat and he would 
bring whatever I ordered. Taking my pocket- 
book he soon returned, bringing me a deli- 
cious sandwich, and refreshing cup of coffee, 
and dainty little cream cakes enough to start 
an embryo confectionery. 

‘*All these for a quarter?’’ I asked in aston- 
ishment. 

**You will have to wait an hour at least 
when you change cars,” he said, by way of a 
hint, when the newsboy came around. 

Acting upon this suggestion I purchased a 
Herald and was soon engrossed in reading the 
reports of sermons, editorials upon the frauds 
and corruptions which infest the body politic, 
the need of a stronger government, danger of 
one-man power, &c., &c. 

**Have we passed M——?”’ 

‘*Have you friends there?”’ 

None.” 

Evidently he wonders what interests me in 
M——. He can never know what picture the 
name of that pretty little country town brings 
tomy mind. A stormy winter evening, years 
ago; ,an old fashioned, rambling country 
house, with bright fires blazing on the hearth 
in every cheerful room, with bouquets of 
English holly and crawfoot ornamenting the 
inviting tea-table, with its old fashioned china 
and glass; all this in expectancy of the arriv- 
al of the son and heir from a long journey; 
and to this little town of M. they had gone to 
meet him. His coming marked an era in the 
life of the country school-marm. But noth- 
ing of this will the traveling companion ever 
know. It would be Greek to him, at any 
rate, though very plain English to me. 

And now I bid my model friend adieu, and 
take a branch road leading off toward the 
Chesapeake Bay. There are not over a doz- 
en passengers on board, and from their man- 
ners, dress, and conversation, I opine that the 
majority are representative men. From their 
loud and excited conversation over the late 
State elections, I learn that the fat man in 
heavy broadcloth is a Probate Judge, the lit- 
tle wiry man who wears gold-framed glasses 
is Clerk of the Circuit Court, while the portly 
lover of good dinners who sports such a heavy 
watch chain, is editor of the county paper. 
The judge is a stanch Democrat of the old 
slave-holding oligarchy, and vehemently de- 
nies the editor’s assertion that Carroll owes 
his election to the ballot box stuffing which, 
the reformers assert, was so freely indulged 
in by the ring Democrats of Baltimore on 
election day. 

“Tf Carroll of Doughronagan Manor is the 
gentleman he pretends to be, of such high 
honor, he will resign,’’ cries the editor. 

‘‘Wherefore?”’ inquires the judge. 

“Because he was not honorably elected,” 
retorts the editor. And thus the stream of 
conversation runs loud and high, until the 
dust-begrimed little train passes into the town 
and stops in the middle of the street; for there 
is no depot. 

‘*T guess I shall have to take charge of you,”’ 
says a round-faced, ruddy old gentleman who 
limps and carries a cane, and forthwith he 
bundles me into a dingy, high-riding family 
carriage which, “in the days that were and 
are not,” was certainly a magnificent affair. 
The fat judge follows and occupies the seat 
with me, the lawyer and editor take the front 
seat, the black driver mounts the box, the 
lame man shuts us in; the glass windows of 
the ancient claptrap rattle melodiously, as we 
clatter along over streets paved with oyster 
shells. Everywhere, reigns an indescribable 
air of decayed grandeur. The houses are 
built of wood, low and weather stained. 

Suddenly, remembering Prof. M. A. N.’s ad- 
vice, I reply to the fat judge’s compliment to 
the weather in as subdued and feminine a 
voice as‘I can assume, for I am fully aware 
that my natural tones are coarse and mascu- 
line. 

‘The Grand Central Hotel,”’ is the impos- 
ing title emblazoned in gilt letters upon the 
front entrance of our stopping place. Upon 
the wide piazza the entire family of the lame 
hotel keeper are assembled to greet us, and 
mine host politely introduces us by name to 
his wife and daughters; a grinning, bare-foot 
darkey boy lifts his tattered cap from his wool- 
ly pate, as he hands us from the time battered 
rouche to the piazza, and politely invites us to 

‘‘walkey in” the wide-open hall door. The 
parlor is warm, bright and cosy, with a large 
ortrait of the proprietor and his wife, cone 
in oil. The lady holds in her waxy right 
hand a large red rose with yellow petals. 
This striking piece of art ornaments the 
greater part of one side of the room. 

The representative men have come down to 
beld court, which opens to-morrow. The 


.their use. 





leading lawyer, who was snugly ensconced in 
a comfortable corner of the hotel parlor, in- 
forms them that it should have opened to-day, 
but, in their absence, he declares he could do 
nothing. 

This “leading lawyer” is a strikingly hand- 
some man, who might stand for a model of 
King Saul, for, when he rises and crosses the 


room, he towers a head and shoulders above | 


the judge, the clerk, the editor, and the lame 
hotel keeper. His strong white teeth gleam 
with gold fillings, and his crisp black hair 
curls in short rings above his broad white for- 
head; there is intellect and undeveloped pow- 
er in his face. His name has a familiar sound, 
and I enquire if he has not been a candidate? 

**Yes,”’ replied mine host, ‘the ran for At- 
torney-General for the State at large, two 
years ago. His father was once Governor of 
the State.’’ 

‘Have a smoke, Charlie?” asked the judge 
of my hero (for if I were writing a novel I 
should choose a hero like the leading lawyer). 

‘tNo,”” 

“Ha! ha!’ laughed the judge, “quitting 
tobacco again for the fortieth time, eh? when 
I come down to court again I shall expect to 
find you chewing and smoking both.” 

So my hero has his weaknesses like com- 
mon men! I steal many a furtive glance at 
him when he returns to his comfortable cor- 
ner; fora woman admires a handsome man 
just as a man admires a handsome woman, 
and I hold she has a better right to stare at 
him, for a man never minds it in the least. 

Seated here in the parlor, I hear sounds of 
noise and riot in the adjoining room, in which 
is the bar. Looking from the long window of 
the hotel I espy a wreck upon the other side, 
one who in journeying down to Jericho has ev- 
idently fallen among the thieves. Somehow 
the man’s face recalls a bright, intelligent 
boy who used to stand beside me in my class- 
es, in the little stone school house so long ago. 
But this cannot be he? If he fulfilled the 
promise of his boyhood, he would be one of 
the foremost men of the town. I ask his 
name; the landlord seems loth to tell me. 

And this wreck is my schoolmate of long 
ago! I feel an impulse to turn fiercely upon 
the man beside me and to say: 

“This is your work. You have done this 
with your cursed rum traffic. No wonder you 
speak your victim’s name with reluctance.” 

But of course I say nothing. 

“T’ll tell you, before you go,”’ says mine 
host, “‘that you are going to a hard place. 
They are a miserable set of young uns to 
manage, I’ve heard.”’ 

I received this piece of gratuitous informa- 
tion with utter indifference. The words of a 
man who sells whisky and calls children 
‘young uns” have no weight with me what- 
ever. But, soon after, a blonde young man 
with a cream colored horse and neat carryall 
calls for me and carries me away, down the 
level country road to my destination, the 
“district school.”? Our way is through groves 
of tall pines, and anon through farming dis- 
tricts and peach orchards. The sandy levels 
stretching down to the bay have a ‘“‘worked 
out” appearance which is not pleasing to the 
eye of the practical agriculturist. To me 
they look like the dead ghosts of the prairies 
of the West. 

I am pleased with my new school room. It 
is warm, light, and well ventilated. In front, 
across the road, is a grand forest of stately 
pines and live oaks; in the midst stand the 
cottages and board tents of last year’s camp- 
meeting. Then there is a back door, and a 
back yard, with beautiful bushes of English 
holly and cedars. That they will be green all 
winter, comforts me. 

Fach district builds two school houses; one 
is first grade, the other second grade, and the 
scholars are advanced from one to the other, 
at the option of the directors. Why they are 
not built together under one roof, I cannot 
conceive. The “hard young uns” prove to 
be a wild set of boys and girls in their teens, 
and now your “country school-marm’’ will 
have to change her tactics, as this is an en- 
tirely different element from that which she 
has been used to deal with. 

Maryland has a general school law, adopted 
about the year 1868, but different modifica- 
tions exist in different counties. For in- 
stance, in my native county, books are fur- 
nished for the use of schools by the Coun- 
ty Board without limitation, and the children 
are required to pay one dollar per term for 
This is expensive, but very con- 
venient to the teachers. 

In this county, parents buy the books and 
pay for them, and now the teacher is confront- 
ed with one reader to seven children, it is 
torn in two in the middle and pieced at both 
ends; ditto arithmetic, ditto grammar, ditto 
a three-cornered piece of a slate, and one pen- 
cil broken in four pieces. 


Scarlett’s, Md. 


Peart Parsons, 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss F. E. Townsvey is preaching in Wal- 
lingford, Ct., and quite a revival has followed. 

Cuartorre CusuMan continues seriously 
ill and has abandoned all hope of reading this 
season. 

Miss Heren D. Lanemarp, long a teacher 
in our schools, tendered her resignation at the 
close of the Thanksgiving recess. 

Mrs. Bencuvey of Ithaca, N. Y., (Shaw- 
anebeke,) was re-elected Chaplain of the For- 
est City Grange at the late annual meeting. 

Miss Juxia P. Pease of Rutland, Vt., has 
begun a medical course at Boston, to prepare 
herself for missionary work at Constantinople. 

Mrs. Saran Epwarps Hensuaw, lends a 
hand to the Pacific, editing a column every 
week in the interests of the Woman’s Board 
of the Pacific. 

Miss Berenice Morrison has given to 
Pritchett Institute, at Glasgow, Mo., $100,000, 
of which $50,000 goes to the erection and 
equipment of an astronomical observatory. 

Miss Mina Beaman of Amherst, has gone 
to Washington to pass the winter, and her 
place as librarian of the Amherst library will 
be filled in her absence by Miss Mary Lyman, 

Mrs. Leonowens, the English governess at 
the Court of Siam, and the delightful author 
and public speaker, recently gave a ‘‘conver- 
sational lecture’ at the Third Unitarian 
Church in Chicago. 

Tue Empress of Austria has sent to Mrs, 
Burton a magnificent gold locket, with her 
Majesty’s monogram and imperial crown in 
diamonds, as a mark of her appreciation of 
Mrs. Burton’s work, ‘‘The Inner Life of Syr- 
ia.” 

Mrs. Marcaret P, Wuitman of Portland, 
Me., has bequeathed $500 to the Preble 
Chapel Sunday School, and $400 each to the 
Widows Home, Female Indigent and Female 
Charitable Societies, and $400 to the Female 
Orphan Asylum. 

Mrs. Evizaseta M,. Bruce gave an address 
on “The modern methods of dealing with 
prostitution,” on Friday evening [ast, at the 
regular meeting of the Moral Education Asso- 
ciation, in Boston. She spoke in a very elo- 
quent manner of the wrongs imposed on the 
women of England by the enactment of the 
“Contagious Diseases Act.” 

Mrs. Susan D. Dwicut Suaw, eighty-six 
years old, who was buried from the Old Church 
in Belchertown, Mass., last week, was a re- 
markable woman. She was a native of the 
town, her father being a man of property; he 
gave the land for the Common, and deeded to 
his daughter the grounds used for the ceme- 
tery. ‘Mrs. Shaw sent to the Legislature the 
petition which first gained for married wo- 
men the right to hold property in this State.” 
It was several years before she accomplished 
her object. 

Miss Nicuots of Derry, Miss Stevens of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Miss Tewxssury of 
Manchester are the editors of the Aurora, a 
paper published by the members of the Adams 
Female Academy, Fast Derry, N. H. This 
school is still under the care of Miss Emma L, 
Taytor, whose twelve years’ record as pre- 
ceptress is a commendation to which our 
words can add ncthing. Muss S. C. Merritt 
has assisted her for four years. At the close 
of the autumn term an exhibition of rare 
choice was given, consisting of vocal music, 
recitations of poetry, and reading of the 
Aurora, 

A.ice Meyers, aged twenty, daughter of 
a New York real-estate broker, jumped from 
a third-story window of her father’s residence, 
the other day, receiving injuries from which 
she has since died. The act was witnessed by 
a lady residing in 23d Street, who has since 
been confined to her room from the shock she 
experienced on witnessing the suicide. Dis- 
appointed love, which not a European voy- 
age, a summer’s mingling in the gayety of 
the French capital, nor all the arts of friends 
at home could cure, was the cause. How 
much better if this poor girl had been educa- 
ted to have some intellectual aim in life! 


Mrs. JANE Wuitinc Barker, who died at 
Northampton on the 7th, was the sister of the 
late William Whiting, the member of Con- 
gress from Boston who died before he could 
take his seat, two years ago. She was the 
youngest daughter of Col. William Whiting 
of Concord, and the last of his family. Born 
and educated in Concord, she, like her father, 
joined Mr. Garrison and Mr. Philips in their 
movement for the abolition of slavery, and 
was one of the group of Concord women who, 
under the lead of Mrs. Mary Brooks, moth- 
er of Judge Brooks, made the town 4 center 
of anti-slavery opinion and effort. She was 
a friend of John Brown, also, and gave her 
sympathy and aid to his cause. 
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[Continued from page 408. ] 


we desire to correct. We have quite enough 
to do to adjust our own ways without concern- 
ing ourselves about the failures of others. 

And, moreover, though we may earnestly 
desire to shape our own lives and thought into 
a more valuable form for the state and civil- 
ized humanity, we cannot refrain from recog- 
nizing the fact that we who speak here to-day 
are not the hope of the race. If we are to 
build for the future America, we must, though 
we never ourselves give up growing into more 
shapely stature, give our main attention to 
the girls who are to be women hereafter. In 
other words, the education of our girls is the 
one questior, which more than any other con- 
cerns us here and now. How shall we civilize 
our growing girls ? How shall we fit them to 
be citizens of the great Republic? How shall 
we give to them the master key of organiza- 
tion, which alone shall open the door of civil- 
ization ? 

We should, however, be far from realizing 
worthily the truth of our proposition, that 
women need organization, if we meant by 
that that they need to form themselves into 
societies, and with president and a long list of 
vice-presidents, attempt the reformation of 
some evil, or the formation of some benefi- 
cence. That would be the most external form 
of looking at our subject. We demand a 
more essential organization than that for our 
girls. Only when each one of them is com- 
pletely organized within herself, is she fitted to 
take part in any external organization, 

That the work of her mental organization 
has been neglected is the cause of her weak- 
ness and her helplessness; of her being an or- 
namental burden and not a supporting pillar 
of the state. 

Let us remember that organization implies, 
first, a number of different functions perform- 
ed by different agents, and, second, the sub- 
ordination of all these agents to one supreme 
director, and ask ourselves how far this de- 
scription will apply to the minds of a majority 
of our girls when their education is supposed 
to be finished. As I have said, there is power 
enough there, but it works at cross purposes 
and runs to waste; there are good intentions, 
but they are subjected to no steady and ration- 
al control; there is action enough, but it jars 
80 that it wears out the machinery. 

As to what the so-called education of girls 
has been, I quote the words of a highly edu- 
cated foreign lady: ‘It has sevalhel in a 
want of system, a medley, arising from grasp- 
ing at fragments of knowledge, a piteous su- 

erficiality and a perfect indifference to any 
urther progress in the paths of science after 
gradnation. Certainly it is not this relation 
to science that ought to be acquired by study 
in the highest institutions.”’ 

“Tt is in such training,’’ remarks another, 
“that the mistiness of women’s minds is ac- 
quired. They seem deficient in clear concep- 
tions. Their culture is superficial. Large 
numbers of them have not in many cases that 
pleasantest faculty of cultivated women, of 
appreciating. They have not the indefinite 
charm of real culture. They cannot even 
teach, or guide the teaching thoroughly of 
their own children. Their school life does 
not, in the least, fit them for practical life. 
They are not trained in the thoroughness and 
exactness which make a woman suited for 
many of the heavy duties of the world. If 
called upon to support themselves they are 
not found to have a careful education for any- 
thing.” 

As far as intellectual training goes, it is un- 
doubtedly true, that until within comparative- 
ly few years, the very studies which are de- 
signed to strengthen and train the mental fac- 
ulties, have formed almost no part of the reg- 
ular education of girls. Now the case is some- 
what different. Vassar does exist, and Cor- 
nell and Michigan University exist, and all 
such institutigns steadily lift up the standard 
for the lower schools. There seems ‘nothing 
more difficult for many to understand, than 
the truth that education does not consist in 
the accumulation of facts and names, and 
that very often it is just those studies which 
seem farthest removed from everyday life, 
which are the very ones most needed to give 
that power and organization of mind fitting 
the girl to grapple successfully with all the 
practical problems of everyday life. 

In this connection I would speak particular- 
ly of the study of Latin. It takes only a mo- 
ment’s reflection to appreciate the fact that 
the English language, to one who is familiar 
with Latin, becomes a living and beautiful 
thing; or to show that all the langudges of 
Southern Europe are, by its acquisition, ren- 
dered more easy and interesting. But these 
are minor consierations. I venture to as- 
sert that there is not in the whole materia med- 
ica of the physicians any tonic which can be 
compared in efficient action on the physical 
system, to Latin in its strengthening and or- 
ganizing effect on the mind. No one who has 
not, with the keen professional observations 
of a teacher, watched the effect, in every 
study of a year’s or even six months’ study of 
Latin, by girls of nine and ten, can have any 
idea of its power. There is absolutely noth- 
ing which can take its place. It may not be 
that they have learned very much Latin at 
the end of the year, but the fact will remain 
that everything has taken a new and fresh 
start, that mistiness is becoming organized 
into clearness; that vague notions are being 
cugnolan’ into thoughts, that the whole atti- 
tude of the mind is changed. 

Ihave spoken thus of Latin particularly 
only because it is the best type of what i 
mean by studies which organize the powers of 
the mind so that it may become its own mas- 
ter. When the intellectual forces are organ- 
ized, they can accomplish work which can 
never otherwise be done, and, moreover, they 
become versatile andfacile. They can be eas- 
ily turned from one object or pursuit to an- 
other. What minds are more in need of ver- 
satility, facility and power of concentration 
combined, than the minds which are to con- 
trol the little world of thehome? To manage 
uneducated servants, to order the multifari- 
ous duties of the house economy, to direct the 
wardrobes of many individuals, to run the 
golden mean between extravagance and mean- 
ness in expenditure, to restrain and develop 
the growing minds and hearts of the children? 

The girls who will be called upon in the fu- 
ture to do all this, and to do it ali at once, ask 

- of their educators that they shall organize for 
them the powers of their minds, which can be 
by that means only equal to the demand. 
They ask of them that they shall insist, in 





their intellectual education, on the most severe 
and best-proved training for the mind, on the 
regular and patient courses of study which 
the best wisdom of long ages has fixed upon 
as indispensable for developing and strength- 
ening. Whatever has been proved best and 
wisest in this line for any human being they 
demand, and we should rigorously and per- 
sistently enforce their demand. 

There is another point to which attention 
should be called here. It is of the greatest 
importance to a girl in organizing her facul- 
ties for her, that she be made a member of 
some school. The parents, who send their 
daughters to school merely to acquire knowl- 
edge, overlook the most valuable formative 
influences at work in any such body, and the 
teachers who do not recognize these, must fail 
in an essential part of their work. It is far 
more important for the little girl that she 
should find herself a responsible member of an 
organized community, than that she should 
know the shape and size of the earth, the an- 
atomy of the eye, or the rule of three. Into 
this position she is put, first, when she enters 
a properly-organized school. She finds her- 
self in mutual relations with many of her own 
age, and learns to appreciate the rights of 
others as to property and as to speech. The 
minor cardinal virtues of punctuality, regu- 
larity, and exactness, acquire to her a new 
significance. She finds herself in direct rela- 
tion with impersonal law, and made directly 
responsible for her ownacts. Herdeed comes 
back to her in a form in which she has never 
before appreciated it, and she learns that the 
laws which restrain her caprice are not only 
the direct outgrowth of her own waywardness, 
but also essential to her own comfort. From 
the fact that the matter of discipline has not 
been rightly appreciated in its highest signifi- 
cance, our girls’ schools have been too often 
scenes of disorder and confusion, where, in- 
deed, brilliant scholars may have been \evel- 
oped, but where other qualities of the organ- 
ized character have been entirely neglected. 

Every teacher of a school should be, at 
once, three officers. She must be Instructor, 
Governor, and Recorder. She is expected to 
instruct the pupil in different branches, to 
keep her under the control of reasonable laws, 
and to preserve some record of the status and 
progress of individuals and the school. That 
she is expected to develup the intellect, no 
one will deny; that she shall keep some rec- 
ord is assumed as a matter of course, but that 
she shall create and enforce discipline, is not 
so generally demanded. It is allowed in very 
large schools, and where boys and girls are 
brought together, that there must be strict 
rules, because large masses cannot be success- 
fully managed without; but it is generally 
taken for granted in a girls’ school, and where 
the numbers are small, that very little or no 
discipline is required or even desirable. This 
view follows logically enough if one assumes 
that the object of discipline is for the present 
good of the school as a whole. But if we as- 
sume that its prime object is the future bene- 
fit of the pupils, individually, it will ‘ollow 
that the size of the school is pot an element 
which should enter the question at all, and 
this is the basis which I assert to be the only 
true one. 

I do not deny that there may be too many 
rules. One may endeavor to hedge pupils 
around with arbitrary prohibitions, but any 
attempt at this, like any other unreasonable 
action, will soon result in its opposite, so that 
the two extremes are ultimately the same in 
effect. Many persons speak and act as if they 
believed rules to be in themselves qnly a nec- 
essary evil, of which the less we have the bet- 
ter, and an entire absence of which would be 
the desirable state. Rousseau might be said 
to be the leader of this class, educationally 
speaking, for this is pre-eminently the doctrine 
which he teaches, though I fancy that those 
who object most to rules are not often aware 
that they are arraying themselves under his 
banner. 

That school work should go on in regular 
routine, that a regular order should be estab- 
lished, and that no slight cause should be suf- 
fered to break this, that there should be some 
well-defined and regular order in which pu- 
pils should come to and go from their hourly 
duties—the importance of these things to 
quiet and economy of time is as nothing com- 
pared to the results of regulations like these 
on the intellectual and moral character. The 
daily and hourly habit in external observances 
repeats itself in habits of thought and study. 
Unconsciously, facts learned and thoughts 
take on regular habits, and the impress made 
by the silent work of years is ineffaceable. 
It will show itself, in years to come, if we 
speak of our so-called ‘‘practical” things; and 
this is what our condemners of rules are seek- 
ing for, in well-ordered homes, where each 
duty has its appointed time, and where the 
necessary labor goes on so regularly that it is 
hardly noticeable, except in an absence of all 
confusion and a permanent sense of quiet;— 
homes where, because of this regularity, time 
will remain for higher culture, and the whole 
family will be elevated thereby. 

Closely connected with this matter of reg- 
ularity is that of punctuality, which should no 
less be trained at school into a habit, and the 
effect of which on the moral character, is no 
less important, as far as the school goes. 
Punctuality is necessary in order that work 
be thoroughly done, and that time be saved. 
But it is not for this reason so much as for the 
far-reaching influences on the whole character 
that the little girl should be made to feel it a 
matter of importance that she is in her seat 
when the bell strikes, and that she is read 
for her work at the precise minute appointed. 
Is it not at once seen how a requisition of this 
kind will gently force her into habits of or- 
der? If she suffer for being late because 
when she started for school she could not find 
her rubbers or gloves, she will be more care- 
ful the next day that they are in their proper 
places. If she is late at recitation because 
her pencil was not to be found at the call, she 
will finally conclude that it would bea better 
plan to keep arithmetic, slate, and pencil to- 
gether; and so, almost insensibly, her books 
and appointments generally will fall into 
groups and classes in her desk. Not only 
there, but at home, will the same effect be 
seen; and not only now, but through all her 
life the habit will run. It needs only a mo- 
ment’s reflection to show how greai will be 
the result. Accustomed to collect her thoughts 
at a certain time, for a certain work, she will 
have acquired a mastery over them which 
will make her self-controlled, ready in emer- 
gencies, and able to summon her whole men- 
tal power at will for any work when it may 
be necessary. 





Again, that silence should be enforced in 
school may be desirabl2 for the immediate 
quiet resulting therefrom, but that the contin- 
ual impulse to talk should be restrained and 
held in check by the will till the subjection 
of impulse to will shall become a daily and 
hourly habit, is a matter of no less than in- 
finite moment. 

And the wise teacher, who must always 
look beyond the present and immediate result, 
to its future and mediate consequences, 
wotks steadily through the enforcement of 
such regulations, on the formation of the moral 
character of the child under her influence, 
basing her action on the rational foundations 
of the science of pedagoguy, and mindful 
ever that the so-called intellectual part of her 
work will not be well performed if these be 
neglected. 

Laws and rules are, to her, not an unfortu- 
nate necessity, inseparable from society, but 
the divinely-appointed means whereby the 
human soul shall attain perfect development; 
not a record of rights grudgingly surrendered 
by the individual for temporal advantage, but 
the voluntary placing under foot of capricious 
impulses, that by this renunciation the indi- 
vidual may ascend to his own noblest freedom. 

But I have spoken only of organization, as 
applied to the understanding. We must by 
no means forget, however, that the under- 
standing must take its proper place as only 
one function of the self-determined soul, which 
embraces, besides the Imagination, the Will 
and the Reason. The whole soul must also 
be organized in order that it may be civilized. 
The Imagination, the Will and the Reason 
must each take its proper place in the organ- 
ized individual. Neither must be suffered to 
usurp the piace of any other. Each must be 
trained to its proper work, and all the rest 
subordinated tv the control of the Reason. 

How often is this organization complete ? 
Rather, how often do we meet with a woman 
in whom it is complete ? Sometimes we find 
the understanding trenching upon the proper 
sphere of the imagination, which, of course 
includes the emotions. More often the Will 
has taken work that did not belong to it, and 
we have unbounded caprice and whim. . Of- 
tener still, perhaps, the emotional nature 
sweeps into the orbits of all the others, till 
they seem almost of noservice. How often do 
we meet with a woman in whom the whole 
organism is perfectly adjusted and moves 
under all circumstances with the even balance 
of forces that we observe on a lower plane in 
a perfectly healthy body ? 

You will see how broad is the work before 
us, how skillful and wise should be the agency 
that should attempt the organization of this 
complicated structure. I have indicated the 
problem. Let me briefly suggest some of 
the evils which come from the want of organ- 
ization of individuals, and some of the causes 
which are fruitful of evil. Let me speak first 
of the matter of charity and charitable insti- 
tutions. It may be true in more than the gen- 
erally accepted sense, that charity covers a 
multitude of sins. It is undoubtedly true that 
much of the charity, so-called, of the present 
day, is productive of far more harm than 
good, It is true that our religion admonishes 
us to feed the hungry and clothe the naked; 
but it should also guard us against doing it 
thoughtlessly or indiscriminately. It is easy 
when the emotional nature has the upper 
hand, to relieve one’s feelings by indiscrimi- 
nate gifts. It is usual to say that even in 
case the applicant is an impostor, the gift 
does no harm to the giver; but it is not true. 
I call attention to the fact, that this is one of 
the great problems of modern times. The 
charitable institutions of the future will doubt- 
less be Laopeg ge J managed chiefly by women. 
Let us see to it that these women shall have 
minds so carefully and perfectly organized 
that the charity of the future shall be, not 
only emotional, but wise and reasonable, ‘‘in 
full view of all the circumstances.’? Women, 
with narrow, undeveloped, unorganized minds, 
are not capable of handling the problem. It 
is too broad, too deep; it has too many rami- 
fications. They desire to do well, but, from 
their narrow view they often do exactly the 
wrong thing. The subject demands minds 
capable of broad synthesis, steady and strong, 
and perfectly organized. 

In the relation of marriage, what untold 
evils have not sprung from this lack of organ- 
ization in our women! True souls have been 
tried beyond endurance; dragged down out 
of noble possibilities by caprice and folly, 
want of self-control, unreason, incapacity to 
comprehend, and total inability to grasp a 
broad and generous life purpose, above all lit- 
tleness and personality. I know that there is 
another side, but just now we are concerned 
with our own short-comings, and the effort to 
make our own work right. In the relation of 
motherhood, how many lives are daily sacri- 
ficed, how many made miserable by the want 
of organized will and of cool judgment, these 
yielding to the over-dominant, merely instinc- 
tive emotion, and later in life by the unreason- 
ing affection which demands the sacrifice of 
the child’s most earnest desire or even life to 
a selfish whim. 

We want the woman of the future to corre- 
spond to Edmund Spenser’s noble vision of 
her when he cries: 

“Thrise happie she, that is se well assured, 
Unto her selfe, and settled so in hart, 

That neither will for better be allured, 

Ne fear. d with worse to any chaunce to start; 

But, like a steddy ship, doth strongly part 

The raging waves, and keeps her course aright, 

Ne ought for tempest doth from it depart, « 

Ne ought for fayrer weather's false delight. 

Such selfe-assurance need not feare the spight 

Of grudging foes, ne favour seek of friends; 


But, in the stay of her owne stedfast might, 
Neither to one herself nor other bends,” 


Among the causes fruitful of evil, I would 
mention first the prevalent though mistaken 
idea that it makes but very little difference to 
whom is intrusted the first education of the 
little girl. Properly to organize and train her 
powers, her first training is all-important. If 
she is left in unskillful hands for the first two 
or three years of her school life, the evil done 
seems irremediable, whereas, if the first train- 
ing be skillful, after-neglect or wrong dealing 
will do comparatively little harm. No one 
but the teacher, who has the results of this de- 
plorable mistake to deal wich, can, perhaps, 
thoroughly comprehend how great it is, or 
how many of the blindly-floundering lives that 
we see are its result. 

Second, there is no more powerful disorgan- 
izer than the indiscriminate reading in which 
our girls are so thoughtlessly allowed to in- 
dulge. It is not all absolutely bad; but when 
it is not, it is so enervating, so weakening, so 
cultivating the imagination at the expense of 
the will and reason, that it is a wonder the 


girls retain any strength atall. It is a moth- 
er’s business to know what her little girl is 
reading. It is her business so to educate her 
that she shall yield to her mother’s wiser di- 
rection in the matter of her reading as unques- 
tionably as she should do in the matter of her 
food and her clothing. From my professional 
standpoint, I am sure that no words can ex- 
aggerate the evil which comes from the read- 
ing in which our girls are passively allowed 
to indulge. It seems to me there could be no 
department in which wise and thoughtful wo- 
men could do more good than in some author- 
itative way, calling the attention of the com- 
munity to this evil, and perhaps by the publi- 
cation of lists from time to time, of books in 
all departments and all grades which could 
safely be recommended. Lam sure that the 
catalogue of no existing library would answer 
our purpose. In fact, it ought not to do so; 
for libraries are intended for persons of judg- 
ment, while the child should never be allowed 
to enter one, except under direction. 

In this way, by means of careful organiza- 
tion of the powers of each individual, would I 
endeavor to civilize, or to fit for active mem- 
bership of the community the girls whose edu- 
cation lies in our hands. To them would I di- 
rect your chief attention, as in them lies the 
power which is to direct the future. The or- 
ganization of which I would speak, is the or- 
ganization of the individual; for on this the 
civilization of the future must depend, 

When the organization is as perfect and 
complete as that of any perfectly-managed 
railroad, we shall have safety, peace, and qui- 
et, and only then. Then Woman, in virtue of 
her balanced self-government, will escape from 
the prescription of which she has been,through 
her want of organization, the victim, and 
which, annoying and fretting her, has been 
the occasion of many unpleasant idiosyncra- 
cies. 

Freed from within, the external bonds will 
fall away. Like Spenser’s Britomart, she 
will find, when she has vanquished and bound 
the giant within the castle, the castle itself, 
and the flame which barred her entrance, will 
have no longer any existence.—Anna C, Brack- 
ett, in Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. 
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Gift ! 


Beautiful Christmas 





A Children’s Tea ree oh 
of Britannia, formed by hand. Very 
ao hehm y and elegantly finished.— 
Heavily silver-plated and lin : 
with gold; handsomely boxed. A aoe 
beautital present for a little girl. Size 0: 
Box, 12 in. long, 5 in. high, 7 Ne 
C vith Box complete, .00. - 

rice free. JAMES W, TUFTS, 

to 39 Bowker Street, 
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and Female, in their locality. Terms and 
OUTFIT FREE. Address P. 0. VICKERY 
Augusta, Maine. 39—6m 
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CHOICE 


HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


Mabel Martin. 


By Jonn G. Whittier. Copiously and beautif, 
illustrated. Cloth, $5.00; Morocco, $10.00. my 


‘It is a simple, tender, lovely idyl, which wel} 
deserves its lavish adornments. An exceptionally 
perfect book.”—New York Tribune. 

“A book of peculiar beauty; fit companion to 
Longfellow’s “Hanging of the Crane.”—Hartford 
Courant. 

“Here is a poem of upwards of seventy pages, a 
romance of exquisite tenderness, told in verse of 
perfect rhythmical beauty, and every page illustrat. 
ed with some picture of rare artistic conception and 
finish. It is, perhaps, the most superb gift book 
which the season will bring forth.”’—Watchman & 
Reflector, (Boston). 


A Story-Book for the Children, 


By Mrs. A. M. D1azZ, Author of the “William Hen. 
ry” Books. Illlustrated. $1.50. 


“Here are sixteen of the best stories of Mrs. Diaz, 
whose name is enough in itself to brighten the faces 
of little folks. There is many a roar of laughter 
bottled up in the “Cat’s Diary,” and other unny 
tales, which may be let out about Christmas time 
with great effect. The book is not expensive, but to 
the juvenile mind is worth its weight in gold.”—New 
Bedford Mercury. 


“Tt is adapted for the little people of ten years old 
and under, and is full of the cunningest little stories 


imaginable.’—New York Tribune. 





Childhood Songs. 


By Lucy LArcom. Finely illustrated. $2.50. 

“They are all instinct with love and life. Chil- 
dren will read them, and be made happier and bet- 
ter; not a mother’s heart whose “depths they will 
not sound, and stir to a purer love.”—N. Y. Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


LITTLE CLASSICS. 


Comprising 12 volumes of the best Short Stories, 3 
volumes of the best Short Poems, in the whole 
range of English Literature, and 1 volume of Bio- 

raphical Sketches of all the Authors represented 
n the Series. $1.00 a volume; the set in box $16.00 


It is a fortunate circumstance that the very charm- 
ing series of volumes edited by Rossiter Johueon, 
which Osgood & Co. have published under the desig- 
nation of “Little Classics,” should be completed in 
good season for the holiday trade. The 12 volumes 
of choice prose, the 3 volumes of selected poems, 
and the volume of brief biographies, make up a se- 
ries, the variety and interest of whose gontenta, tak- 
en in connection with its external attractions, make 
it one of the prettiest and most desirable ever 
brought to the attention of book lovers and book 
buyers.’’—Boston Journal, 


The Young Surveyor. 


By J.T. TROWBRIDGE. $1.50. 


“The Young Surveyor” is the fifth and concluding 
volume of the popular “Jack Hazard’’ series; yet it 
is entirely complete in itself, and its interest does not 
depend upon fs connection with previous volumes, 
This series comprises “JACK HAZARD,” “*A CHANCE 
FOR HIMSELF,” “DOING HIS BEST,” “FAST 
FRIENDS” and “THE YOUNG SURVEYOR,” five of 
the most wholesome and most popular of American 
stories for young folks. 

“Of the whole series, it may be said that they are 
almost unrivaled of their class. They are faithful 
studies of character and life, wholesome, fascinat- 
ing, inspiring books that boys love to read, and that 
they may read with profit.”—Boston Advertiser. 


The Vest-Pocket Series. 


1. Snowbound, By JoHNG. WHITTIER, Illus- 
trated. 

2. Evangeline. By H. W. LONGFELLOW. I- 
lustrated. 

3. Power, Wealth, [llusions, By R. W. 
EMERSON. 

4. Culture, Behavior, Beauty. 
EMERSON, 

Neatly bound in cloth. 50 cts. each. 

These miniature volumes are of the same general 
class with the ‘Little Classics,” which have proved 
80 en ee but smaller every way, ex- 
cept intype. Their typographical beauty, fine pa- 
per, tasteful binding, dainty size, and, yet more, the 
ory = | and popular character of their contents, can- 
not fail to gain for them a general welcome. 


By R. W. 


SONGS OF THREE CENTURIES. 


Selected by Joun G. WHITTIER, with Introductory 
Essay. HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 12mo. $2. 
HOLIDAY EDITION. Elegantly bound. $3.50. 
A choice collection of the poetry that Mr. Whittier 

likes best of all that has been hy amy English and 

American poets within the last three Mundred years. 


“LITTLE CLASSIC” HAWTHORNE. 


1, The Scarlet Letter, 
2. The House of Seven Gables. 
3,4. The Marble Faun, 
5. The Blithedale Romance. 
6,7. Twice-Told Tales. 
Each volume has fine New Vignette Illustration. 
$1.25. 
«Nothing could exceed its neatness, daintiness, and 
convenience,’’— Appleton’s Journal, 


Hints on Household Taste. 


a ©, L. EASTLAKE, Edited by C. C. PERKINS. 
New and cheaper edition. Finely illustrated. 8vo. 
$3.50, 

Eastlake’s ‘Household Taste’ has already had so 
wide a circulation as to prove the eagerneas of 
Americans for the valuable hints it offers. To make 
it more generally useful it is now re-issued in a 
cheaper edition, yet with all the original illustrations. 


Matt’s Follies and Other Stories. 


By Mary A. Prescott. Illustrated, $1.50. 


“Here are eight stories suitable for the little folks, 
written in excellent taste, and overflowing with just 
such incidents as will delight the young, and make 
the old feel young once more. e have lived over 
our childhood’s days again as we have read these en- 


$ 


gaging stories.”—N. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS 


For the Young Folks. 

By G. B. BARTLETT. 16mo. Paper 50 cts., Cloth $1. 

A delightful book of Tableaux, Acting Charades, 
Scenes, Miss Jarley’s Wax Works, Games of 
Thought, and other amusements for winter evenings, 
Mr. Bartlett’s dramatic ani humorous genius aided 
by his large experience, has produced a book admir- 
ably adapted to its genial mission of Home Enter 
tainment. 





For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO0., BOSTON. 
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MASCULINE PHYSIQUE NEEDED. 


Herbert Spencer says ‘‘Men care compara- 
tively little for erudition in women; but very 
much for physical beauty, and good nature, 
and sound sense. Rosy cheeks and laughing 
eyes are great attractions. A finely rounded 
figure draws admiring glances. Every one 
knows cases where bodily perfections, in the 
absense of all other recommendations, have 
incited a passion that carried all before it." 

Thus he puts physical beauty first, moral ex- 
cellence second, and intellectual attainments 
last, in the trinity of womanly attractions. 

I am personally familiar with hundreds of 
cases where “bodily perfection has carried all 
before it”? and know, too, how insipid, after 
the external bloom rubs off, the cultivated 
husband finds his own hearth-stone; where 
the sickening oder of faded rose leaves (‘‘for 
we all do fade as doth the leaf’) and Mother 
Goose’s melodies are what minister to his 
mental necessities, and feed the starving 
minds of his children. Mr. Spencer talks 
well upon the subject of physical aliment for 
growing children, and says that a father 
ought to feel as lively an interest in the daily 
nutriment of his son in the nursery, as he 
does of his pig in its sty, but that he does 
not. He says the English father scouts the 
idea of meddling with the wife’s realm. Her 
ripe wisdom is sufficient for such inconse- 
quential animals as children. Then, is she 
not aided by the nurse whose knowledge con- 
sists of superstitions, and habits handed down 
from barbarians, and kept alive among the 
ignorant. From such an unintelligent source 
the young child, in the most plastic period of 
its life, gets its first knowledge. 

I believe that the feeling exists among wives 
that husbands, as a rule, do in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, desire the physical 
rather than the mental, and that this con- 
sciousness is most humiliating. The fact be- 
comes so painfully palpable, if the wife is for 
a long time an invalid, that but few candoubt 
it. There are exceptional cases certainly. 
The realization of this grave fact, to a sensi- 
tive mind, degrades marriage to a stolid ma- 
terialism. What an elevating thought that 
you only inspire admiration in a man through 
his lower nature; that you cannot rise to the 
sublime regions of intellectual thought. That 
it is not spirit seeking spirit for the mind’s 
growth and development, but love of the-per- 
ishable flesh; which is not love in any true 
sense, butlust. This makes the mental in wo- 
men subservient to the physical ‘‘for the sake 
of the race,”’ thus placing them on the same 
level with other brood animals. 


Mr. Spencer is silent about the virility of 
the male animal man. He says that he stud- 
ies too hard and breaks down from overwork. 
Is this wreck to marry the perfectly devel- 
oped physical animal, woman, and to propa- 
gate fine specimens of humanity? If we are 
to judge by the breeding of lower animals 
such a thing would be a physical impossibility. 
It is the siring of the animal which largely 
determines the question of quality. 

Men sow their ‘‘wild oats,’’ and when they 
come to harvest them the crop turns out 
to be human tares in the shape of abortive 
children, Such children tear the hearts out 
of their mothers (those physical beauties) 
in the endeavor to control the corrupted blood 
inherited from a diseased father, which breaks 
out in all kind of ailments during infancy and 
early childhood. 

Let every woman who is in search of a 
husband, look out for physical health and 
beauty “‘for the sake of the race.’’ Do not 
bestow a glance on the lean, dyspeptic, ca- 
daverous biped, shun him as you would a pes- 
tilence. Remember that not the midnight 
student’s lamp has caused this wreck, but the 
midnight debauch. Remember his wild oats 
and the inevitable harvest. Said a beautiful 
young mother, who has three young children, 
and all sickly, to me: 

“T am at a loss how to account for the con- 
tinuous ailment of my babies; not one of them 
but has sore ears, eyes of some kind of scrof- 
ulous disease, and I never had a sick hour in 
my life excepting at their birth. There is no 
blood taint in my family.” What is the mat- 
ter with these children? 

No one would dare claim that there was 
corrupt blood in that fair young mother’s 
veins. Yet she and her innocent babes pay 
the penalty of vice. She is not only debarred 
from soviety by the care of these three ailing, 
suffering children, but her loving heart is 
wrung every hour in the day by their suffer- 
ings. This is paying a large price to perpet- 
uate the race, and a very poor quality is ob- 
tained at a great cost to the innocent, while 
the transgressor goes unscourged. 

Oh, self-righteous man! you are on the wrong 
track. No pure breeding can come from any 
source unless the male also issound. And that 
can never be for Humanity, until there isa 
moral code for Man as well as for Woman. 
Lay the axe at the root of the other tree for 
a while, the Upas tree of male license. Give 
us pure fathers for a few generations, and the 
improvement in humanity will record itself in 
the constitutional vigor of our children. Vir- 
tuous fathers this is the great want of the age. 
If a clear stream is an outlet for a muddy one, 
are they not both contaminated as soon as the 
waters mingle? 

I would advise male physicians to suspend 





their investigations bearing upon female weak- 
ness, and to carry their research into home 
quarters, the unexplored regions of male 
weakness, with cause and effect. . 
Mrs. J. W. Stow. 
San Francisco, Cal. 





WOMAN AND EVOLUTION. 


Dr. Holmes,as ‘‘poet at the breakfast table,” 
who, as Charles Dudley Warner says, “‘ap- 
pears to have an uncontrollable penchant for 
saying the things you would like to say your- 
self,”"°—makes some passing remarks on the 
subject of Darwinism, suggesting that, if we 


receive the theory, Woman can no longer be 


taunted with having brought on humanity the 
traditional curse. 

Is not the idea fraught with the possible 
promise of a new day for womankind? 

Prejudice bars the door of advance in every 
great thought-movement, and is an enemy 
which must be constantly considered, if pro- 
gress takes any firm steps forward. Science 
has fought royal battles in the “struggle for 
existence’; and not until prejudice and big- 
otry on every hand were met and warred with, 
did it win the “‘right of way” it holds to-day. 
Similarly with any interest recognized as a 
growing power, and hence similarly with that 
prominent phase of late sociological develop- 
ment called (for short) the “woman move- 
ment.”? 

Not until the time-worn views concerning 
Woman’s connection with the fall of Man, 
and hence with all of human suffering and 
sin shall cease to be entertained; not until 
the great mass of the clergy shall cease to in- 
culcate the idea that women are not to stand 
equal with men; not until the sneers relative 
to Woman’s attempts to establish herself in 
new places in the practical world shall be less 
universal and disheartening,—will feminine 
mind yield its possible fruit to the vintage of 
thought, or will feminine labor bring to weary 
workers the richest harvest of benefit and hap- 
piness. 

Womanly hands have always lifted a due 
share of the burdens of life; but not yet has 
the daughter of the ages worn the crown the 
future holds for her, though many beautiful 
make-beliefs have replaced each other on her 
brow. By this I mean that, though as ideal 
of the poet, as fair lady, as social tyrant, as 
queen of romance, she may have reason to be 
satisfied with her recognition, (perhaps!) yet 
as Woman and worker she has not the honor 
she must gain from the future, if ‘‘evolution,” 
supersorganic, show its next secret to the 
world. 

If the struggle for happiness continue to 
act as the motive-force of human activity; if 
the utilitarian idea of the greatest good to 
the greatest number constitute the key-stone 
of the ethics of the future; if in the some- 
thing with which to replace the crumbling 
structures of superstition we approximate to- 
ward the ideal of a perfect morality—then the 
coming generations must see womanhood ina 
truer light. I do not mean politically mere- 
ly, but intellectually, socially and practically. 

The advancement of the welfare of man- 
kind is a most intricate problem, as Mr. Dar- 
win says, and we realize its importance as 
well as its intricacy. In the study of ‘“‘ways 
and means” for that advancement, is it not to 
be regretted that modern scientists pay so 
comparatively little attention to the develop- 
ment of the interests of women? Seeing as 
we do, the almost unlimited influence of wo- 
men on the social status, and knowing as we 
do the lamentable short-comings in the no- 
blest use of that influence, would it not seem 
that a more earnest, philosophic attention in 
this direction would work a greater benefit 
than the indifference with which scientific 
men seem to regard the subject, and permit to 
remain, as would-be monarchs of the field, the 
few physiologists whose one ideaism adds no 
nurture to these sociological growths? 

The heroic zeal of John Stuart Mill, with all 
its train of good results, is of course not un- 
dervalued. But that he has not the co-work- 
ers that the subject merits is certainly a jus- 
tifiable opinion. 

This article has for its object neither an ex- 
position of the evolution theory, nora defense 
of what in a general sense is called Woman’s 
Rights. But merely a suggestion of a con- 
nection between the two. Super-organic ev- 
olution, using Spencer’s expression, deals 
with the highest order of phenomena, and 
embraces limitless material for generaliza- 
tions. In studying human societies, their for- 
mation, relations, inter-relations and effects, 
it is a legitimate philosophy which prompts to 
dissection and analysis and inductions there- 
from. Though nothing is so difficult as the 
study of influences and counter influences ac- 
tive in sociological phenomena and determining 
sociological law,—neither is there anything so 
interesting and profitable. As in studying 
any special division of a subject we must pro- 
ceed in accordance with its general laws—so 
in pursuiug a special branch of sociology our 
course must be in harmony with the general 
truths of that science. 

Herbert Spencer says “tthe behavior of an 
inanimate object depends on the co-operation 
between its own forces and the forces to which 
it is exposed. Similarly with aggregates of 
men; every society displaying phenomena 
that are ascribable tothe characteristics of its 


| 


| against all processes of reform, and it will be 


units and to the conditions under which they | 
exist, extrinsic and intrinsic co-operating | 
causes being the most general factors of social 
phenomena.’ 

As this very comprehensive analysis may | 
bear a light on all our studies of classes, sexes, 
or races, our inference then is on the subject 
in point, that the woman-nature and the in- 
fluences and conditions to which it has been 
exposed are together responsible for results 
as at present seen. Not, on the one hand, as 
some assert, that Woman’s essential nature 
above and apart from any consideration of 
the character of the environment—extrinsic 
conditions—has placed womankind in its ),res- 
ent position and determines its future destiny. 
Nor, on the other hand, as we often hear it ex- 
pounded, that external forces—extrinsic con- 
ditions to which Woman has been exposed, 
are solely accountable for results as they now 
appear. 

So to analyze sociological phenomena criti- 
cally enough to be able to methodically present 
the elements of feminine character as influ- 
encing the various phases of civilization, 
would require a depth of study and an extent 
of observation not easily attained; while, on 
the other hand, to pass through the labyrinths 
of history endeavoring to trace the action and 
counter action of various civilizations, suc- 
cessive influences, new forces in religion, 
physical surroundings, education, government, 
&c., on the development of Woman, would re- 
quire information such as we have little ac- 
cess to. But we know that progress starts 
with blind force in the growth of human so- 
cieties as in individuals. And because Wo- 
man’s physical strength, intrinsically, is not of 
the order of Man’s, the inference is that her 
actual, relative importance in the evolution of 
society could not be recognized until progress 
reached the era calling for her highest poten- 
tial power. 

We can realize that the childhood of civili- 
zation, with its demand for mere physical force, 
the savagism which estimates blind strength 
above all power, would not make that call. 
But a further advancement with intellectual 
and moral forces coming into play reveals the 
worth of the finer organizations, originates 
new developments and shows the utility of 
different orders of power. 

Our own age affords us an insight into this 
correlation of forces. We see that the femi- 
nine factor of humanity gradually works into 
truer correspondence with extrinsic condi- 
tions. This is demonstrated in the social 
status, in educational and literary products, 
in practical positions, and in the spirit of the 
masses generally. The stand-aside-I-am-ho- 
lier-than-thou sentiment is not so often flung 
in the face of feminine aspirants by the asser- 
tion of masculine prerogatives as hitherto. 

These considerations give us a right to look 
to the future with splendid prophecy for Wo- 
mavu’s further estate. A prophecy that shows 
the glory of active life. A prophecy that 
paints the promise of a new liberty. A proph 
ecy without the shadows of inefficiency and 
emptiness of life which wait on the footsteps 
of most of us of to-day. 

Not that we want “masculine women.” 
Nothing but masculine vanity could ever so 
construe feminine ambition. But there is a 
vague dread lest the Woman of the future 
shall fold away the purple and fine linen of 
grace and beauty and poetry, and choose only 
the coarse robe of everyday toil and worldly 
wearing. And so human life would lose much 
of its charm, and hence labor much of its in- 
centive. Nay! but there need be no fear she 
will make so costly a sacrifice or could find it 
possible if she would. Real culture, actual 
womanhood, poetry, purity and true lady- 
hood—they are a hundred times more likely to 
be found in the character of her whose life is 
complete, full, strong and earnest, than in that 
of the exotic, whose precarious vitality, men- 
tal and moral, may suggest romance, but cer- 
tainly demonstrates an inability for any strong- 
er, braver, truer life than that of the hot- 
house. 

But the social evolution which is to give us 
a broader heritage of opinions, higher thought- 
levels, is no institution of miracles which in a 
day can grow full blossoms of attainment. And 
with these considerations concerning the en- 
largement of Woman’s life-circle, as with 
many others, not only have we to pave the 
way with modern advantages, such as educa- 
tional institutions, practical knowledge, op- 
portunities for culture—but we have also to 
war with our forefathers in their representa- 
tives of to-day. Heredity ranges its forces 


long before the new can conquer the old. 
“Every man is a quotation from all his ances- 
tors,”? wrote Plato of old. And we cannot 
avoid an occasional reflection that some very 
miserable quotations are presented; when, for 
example, a pet idea comes in direct antago- 
nism with “organized intelligence” of the 
worst form, and more “organized” than it is 
“intelligence,” and where seems to brea the 


the heroic motto: 


“This rock shall fly eC 
From its firm base as soon as I. 


But with a sublime faith in the future, that 
one Utopia of human dreams, we lay aside 
our doubts and fears and perplexities, and 
rest in the shadow of that rock of reason—the 





‘survival of the fittest.’’ CLAIRE. 





Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


HOLIDAY 
CIFTS. 





PARIAN 


Basts, Groups, Statuettes, &c. 


MAJOLICA 


Vases, Fruit Dishes, Sardine Boxes, 
Pitchers, Jewel Trays, &c. 


JASPER & WEDGEWOOD WARE 


Teapots, Sugars, Creams, Bowls, 
Pitchers, &c. 


JAPANESE & CHINESE WARE. 
BISQUE WARE. 
PORCELAIN 


Dinner, Tea and Dessert Sets, Bureau, 
Sets, Moustache Cups, Vases, Punch 
Bowls, Fiower Pots, &c, 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Cake Baskets, Card Stands, Napkin 
Rings, &c. 


CUTLERY, 


Pearl and Ivory Handled Table and 
Tea Knives, Nut Pickers, &c., in neat 
cases. 


GLASS WARE 


In every variety—French, English, Bo- 
hemian, Belgiaa and Domestic. 


STUDENT LAMPS, 


Improved Kleeman, St. Germain. 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL 
ARTICLES, 


Appropriate Presents for 
pronching Holidays. 


(ay All persons are cordially invited to visit our 
store and examine our goods. 


J. B. STEDMAN & 00, 


10 Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 50—3t 


SILHOUETTES & SONGS. 


the Ap- 





















A 
Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair, 


A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 


Oo 


BURNETT'S 
COCOAINE. 


For preserving and beautifying the 
Hair, and rendering it dark and glossy. 

The Cocoarng holds, in a liquid form, 
a large proportion of deodorized 


Cocoa-nut Oil, 

prepared expressly for this pompese, 

Noother compound possesses the pecu- 
liar properties which so exactly suit the 
various conditions of the human hair. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 


It is the Best and Cheapest 
HAIR DRESSING 
In the World. + 















DIRECTIONS. 


Apply with the hand, or a soft brush, 
every other day, or as often as the case 
may require, rubbing it thoroughly into 

the roots of the hair. ’ 
| Toremove Dandruff, Scurf, &c.,wash 
the head with Burnett's Ka.uistow, 
\rub dry with a towel, aud apply the 
Cocoalne as directed. 





PREPARED ONLY BY 


| 
| JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
| BOSTON. 


Entered, according to Act of in the ear 
| ale by Josarn Buayett & Eo ta the Clerk + Othes 
| of the Court of the District of Massechusetts. 
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DVERTISING: Cheap: Gcod: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 





Advertisementg taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers 
; rates. Get the book. 2Ay 





Be Sure to Read That Most Interesting of Books : 
A Romance of Perfume Lands, 


Or, The Search tor Capt. Jacob Cole. 
With interesting facts about Perfumes and Toilet 
Articles. By CLIFFORD, Perfumer, (F.S.C.) 
PLEASURE AND INSTRUCTION COMBINED. 

Mr. Clifford having returned from a long and 
extended tour to and through the principal countries 
producing perfumes, for the purpose of collecting 
and examining in tbeir natural state, all the vegeta- 
ble and animal productions used in the manufacture 
of perfumery and toilet articles, has written an in- 
tensely interesting book of his travels, {rom the time 
of his departure from Boston till his return, with a 
relation of the singular circumstances which caused 
him to set out on his tour. 

Complete and accurate descriptions are given of 
almost every article used in the perfumery trade, 
besides being interlarded with truthful and roman- 
tic incidents, making it at once the most valuable 
and entertaining of books. Every one interested in 
the Art of Perfumery, either for amusement or 
profit, should possess one of these valuable adjuncts 
to an art, which is both pleasurable and necessary, 
as it delights our senses, without causing any dele- 
terious effects, and is also an accessory, not only to 
refinement and beauty, but also to health, 

The book contains 332 pages, and is artistically il- 
lustrated with thirty-three full-page engravings, 
depicting the characters and exciting adventures in 
this pleasing narrative, besides being richly bound, 
making it a fine acquisition to any library. . 

This Romance of Perfume Lands should be read 
by everybody, for a perusal of it will well re; ay one, 
and will help agreeably to pass away a few leisure 
hours, besides furnishing a great deal of valuable 


information. 
PRICE $3.00. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Provinces, or can be obtained of any book- 
seller, or of 


CLIFFORD & CO., PERFUMERS, 
23 School St., Boston, Mass, 


dy Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new colle 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
—— demenstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, 


RACHEL L, BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
North College Avenue and 2ist St., Phila, 
29—26t 








Novelties. 


HOLIDAY GOODS, 
IN GREAT VARIETY, 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


23 School Street, Boston, Mass, 
49—ly 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Warranted Triple-Plated on Best White Metal. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden BrittaniaCo. 


We offer to the public a complete assortment of 
Table Ware and Ornamental Goods, in new and ele- 
gant designs, for the HOLIDAYS, AT RETAIL. 
Rogers Bros.’ “A 1” Spoons, Forks, Knives, &c., 

Nickel-Plated Tea Ware, Bronze and Fancy 
Goods, Original Designs in Frosted 
Crystal, Glass Flower Baskets, 

Vases and Card Re- 
ceivers, &c. 


W. G. FLETCHER, 


561 Chardon Street, Boston, 
50—3t 


DOWN WITH PRICES. 


HUMAN HAIR. 


550 Switches at $2.25, former price $3.50, 
600 “« "300, «5.00, 








6 CO 400, B00, 
700 “  « 5.00, “ = 7,00, 
no 02CU CGO, “ 8.00. 
520. * & 700,  & 9.00, 
40 #3“ & 800, 4 “ 10,50. 
30 02~C« 10, “ 13.00. 
20 02¢«C«S 10,500, 


The above goods are WARRANTED to be of 
FIRST QUALITY of hair and workmanship, 

Also 1600 of inferior quality from 25 cents and 
upwards. 

Ladies in need of hair goods are respectfully so- 
licited to call and examine for themselves. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


495 Washington Street. 


49—4t 


fj REWSTER & GILMAN, 


Central Bird Store, 
| 357 WASHINGTON S&T. BOSTON, 





R 18 THE 
Favorite Boston Store 


l] For the purchase of BIRDS, CAGES 
and Cage Supplies: having a large 
stock of Canartes, Goldfinchs, Thrush=- 
\ es, Larks and Aviary Birds. Brass 
Cuges, Japanned Cages Wood Cages, 


tar-The Central has the enviable reputation of 
being the best place in New England for Stuffing 
Birds, Animals, Deer Heads, etc. Artificial Eyes for 
Sale. 50—3t 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICA 


GO. 

he Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
me on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment, Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 

WARY H. THOMPSON, M. D.,C 
Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
stxty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 


Eacn subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
* business department of the paper, must be he 
Box 3638, Boston. 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. rs 

All communications for the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
aud all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL. 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 








— THE ELECTION OF MAYOR COBB. 


The respectability of Boston has been be- 
stirring itself generally to defeat Mayor Board- 
man and elect Mayor Cobb. We must in jus- 
tice say that, although rather late in the 
day, this well-fed and well-dressed element 
of Boston society has done something to re- 
deem itself from the charge of indifference to 
public duty which has lain heavily upon it 
both before and since the late war. We re- 
joice in the result, while yet the political dan- 
ger so narrowly escaped in the present, and so 
sure to recur in the future, reminds us wo- 
men of our tied hands and of our exposure to 
every rascality which the Ring may desire 
and execute whenever the spell of slothful 
negligence shall seize again upon the prosper- 
ous and careless classes, ill-adapted to wage 
an enduring warfare with the hungry wants 
and ambitions of unprincipled majorities. 
Suppose that the late contest had terminated 
the other way, what help would the women 
have had? The men whose interests were 
threatened would have had, in that case, the 
satisfaction of having done their best, and of 
having by their efforts initiated a protest 
which future years might convert into a vic- 
tory. But the women, then as now, could 
only have sat passively waiting to receive all 
the ills which a corrupt government can inflict 
on themselves and their children, 

To have no part in victory, no resource in 
defeat, such is the position of American wo- 
men to-day. Guiltless and helpless in the 
wide vortex of political and financial sin, 
they are swept from ease and competence to 
misery and destruction without a voice to 
plead for them, their own voice being power- 
less to change the order and ordinances which 
work their ruin. 

Did I call them guiltless, these passive, 
helpless women, who sit on the deck of the 
ship of state, and wonder whether a rascal or 
an honest man shall stand atthe helm? Some 
of them are guiltless, because they have been 
bred up in ignorance of all that concerns civil 
right and duty. But more of them are steep- 
ed in indifference to the vital interests of so- 
ciety, or are hardened and embittered by dis- 
trust of their own sex. We cannot, on sec- 
ond thoughts, absolve them from a share of 
responsibility in many of the evils with which 
the human race to-day writhes in blind ago- 
ny. In an age of action, they should be 
found in the ranks of Progress. In an age of 
free thought and education, they should be 
found well-instructed and well-advised con- 
cerning their true duty and position in the 
State. The anxieties of this last election are 
but one of the trumpet blasts which sweep 
over the living tombs of Luxury and Fashion, 
calling to the resurrection of a lost and bur 
ied womanhoud. ‘Awake, oh thou that 
sleepest. Arise, and God shall give thee 
light.” J. W. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CENTENNIAL. 


The Commissioners and others who have the 
Centennial in charge, are urging those who 
intend to exhibit, to send in their contribu- 
tions early, as none can be received after Feb- 
ruary 1. 

The following card has just appeared in all 
the daily papers of this city, under the head 
of Special Notices: 

To the Women of Massachusetts : 

You are earnestly requested to send speci- 
mens orrecord of the work of women which 
may contribute te the honor of our State, to 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. 

Applications will be received at this office 
until February Ist, 1876. 

Mrs. J. T. FrEevps, 
Chairman of the Women’s Ex. Com. 
Miss Susan Hate, Vice-Chairman. 


This is supplemented by a note in the col- 
umn ‘Centennial Items” as follows: ‘The 
Executive Committee has issued a circular ad- 
dressed to the ladies of the State, urging those 
who propose to make exhibits to make appli- 
cation at once at the office, 25 Pemberton Sq. 
The time for receiving these applications 
closes February 1, with no possible chance 
for extension.” 

Massachusetts has one record of the work 
of a woman which is without a parallel in any 
State, or probably in the world. It should 
by all means be made conspicuous in the Wo- 
man’s Centennial building. This is the pro- 
test of Dr. Harriot K. Hunt, of Boston, made 
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every year for more than twenty years’ against 
taxation which has no representation. It was 
sent with her taxes every year to the City 
Hall, and will be found filed among the papers 
of the city collector. 

Dr. Hunt died last year, more than sixty 
years of age, and to the very last year of her 
life she sent her protest. Some person who 
is interested to ‘contribute to the honor of 
our State at the Centennial,’’ could no doubt 
get permission to carry these precious papers 
to Philadelphia, or they might be loaned by 
the city of Boston to the Centennial, to be re- 
turned for use at the second Centennial, where 
they will certainly hold a conspicuous rank. 

Kindred to the protest of Dr. Hunt, and 
contributing in the same way ‘‘to the honor 
of Massachusetts, is the action of Abby Kelly 
Foster, which can be exhibited by papers is- 
sued and now held by the city of Worcester, 
for the forced sale of the house, land, and 
cows of Mrs. Foster, because she refused to 
pay taxes, giving the same reason for refusing 
that our ancestors gave when they refused to 
pay their taxes. 

The town of Glastonbury, in Connecticut, 
can rival the city of Worcester by furnishing 
the legal documents under which the cows and 
land of the sisters Smith were sold, because 
they were taxed without representation just 
as the Revolutionary heroes were. 

The exhibition of those historic papers, will 
show how nearly allied in spirit and action 
some American women are to the brave men 
whose deeds a hundred years ago made this 
Centennial celebration possible. 

I have had no heart to unite in the Cen- 
tennial Celebration with those who hold all 
the women of the country just as the British 
government held the colonies. But if these 
revolutionary papers, which show such kinship 
to the old revolution, can be welcomed there, I 
will undertake to procure them, and if Iam per- 
mitted, I will, on the 4th of July, 1876, devote 
the day to their exhibition and explanation. 
Ihave no doubt that the sisters Smith and 
Abby Kelly Foster, even with the advanced 
age of the former and the feeble health of the 
latter, would be there to stand by their record, 
and to give the particulars of their resistance 
to unrepresentated taxation, as eloquent lips 
will be giving the particulars of resistance to 
similar taxation made, a hundred years ago, 
by men whose memory we revere. 

The exhibition of these’ papers should be 
supplemented by the pamphlet of Wm. I. 
Bowditch on ‘*The Taxation of Women in 
Massachusetts,” by which it appears that wo- 
men in this State pay taxes on hundreds of 
millions of dollars, though they, like our an- 
cestors, have no voice in regard to it; also 
there should be with this collection, a model 
of Bunker Hill Monument, whose foundation 
stone was laid by Lafayette in 1825, but which 
remained nearly twenty years unfinished till 
the women of Boston raised the money to 
complete it, and Fanny Ellsler, a French 
dancing woman, gave the proceeds of an ex- 
hibition for the capstone. These together, 
would make a unique exhibit, and would cer- 
tainly have much to do with the honor of 
Massachusetts. L. 8. 





MRS. CATHARINE SEDGWICK WASHBURN, 


A Sedgwick of the Sedgwick, daughter of 
Robert, niece to Catharine and Theodore, 
Mrs. Washburn comes before the American 
public with unusual claims to its support and 
esteem. Tenderly nurtured, and with talents 
which once made the delight of her family 
circle, the disasters of American investment 
have deprived her of pecuniary resources, in- 
herited and other. This brave woman, no 
longer in her early youth but still beautiful 
and attractive, has a woman’s reason for 
emerging from the privacy in which she has 
always been admired and respected. A little 
daughter, almost an infant, clings to her for 
support, and beyond the plaudits of the arena, 
the mother looks for something else, the rear- 
ing and education of her child and the secur- 
ing of an honorable competence for both of 
them. 

We remember Mrs. Washburn’s perform- 
ance of the heroine of the Honey Moon in her 

arental home, one of the most delightful in 
the New York of fifteen yearsago. A brillant 
circle of friends then surrounded her, among 
whom her dramatic taste and talent were 
warmly recognized. Going into the wide 
world now, she carries with her the charming 
and refining influence of this fair home, whose 
darling and pride she was. She carries, be- 
sides, the traditions of the best reading of 
Shakspeare, Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble hav- 
ing been her familiar friend and model. If 
we may trust what the papers say, she has, in 
addition to these advantages, a genius and 
spirit of her own which should achieve fame 
as well as fortune for her. 

As far as this paper goes, and it goes furth- 
er than the crow flies, we commend to its read- 
ers the girl of genius and of beauty, the reso- 
lute woman who, thrown upon her own re- 
sources, does not fear nor hesitate to wage 
single handed the fight against poverty and 
ail that it entails. We commend her to the 
Woman’s Lecture Associations and all oih- 
ers, because she is a woman seeking to earn 
money by giving to the public, with all of a 
lady’s reserve and refinement,ethe high im- 
personations of lyric art. J. W. w. 





THE GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts will look with interest for the Gover- 
nor’s message, two weeks hence, in order to 
see whether “the Equal Rights of ail Ameri- 
gan citizens irrespective of Sex,” will be 
commended to the consideration of the Legis- 
lature. 

Three years ago the Republicans of Massa- 
chusetts declared: 


8. ‘That we heartily approve of the fecog- 
nition of the rights of Woman contained in 
the fourteenth clause of the National Repub- 
lican platform; that the Republicans of Mas 
sachusetts, as the representatives of Liberty 
and Progress, are in favor of the exten- 
sion of Suffrage on equal terms to all Amer- 
ican citizens irrespective of sex, and will hail 
the day when the educated intellect and en- 
lightened conscience of Woman will find ex- 
pression at the ballot box. 


The women of Massachusetts took an active 
part for the Republicans in the election which 
followed, holding the largest meetings of the 
campaign which re-elected President Grant 
and Governor Washburn. But Governor 
Washburn did not see fit to allude to the Wo- 
man Suffrage plank in his message, and the 
Republican Legislature, taking the hint, voted 
down the proposition fora Woman Suffrage 
Constitutional Amendment. 

From that day began the decline of the 
Republican party in Massachusetts. This 
pitiful spectacle of public prevarication cre- 
ated a general feeling that the mission of the 
party was ended, and that it could no longer 
be relied upon to fulfill any pledge or keep 
faith with any reform. Having no longer as 
a party any progressive principle to carry, it 
became a prey to intestine discord, and State 
politics degenerated into a war of personali- 
ties, until, during the past week, we have seen 
the amazing spectacle of the Republicans of 
Boston divided because their so-called repre. 
sentatives nominated a Republican; the great 
bulk of the party voting for a Democrat while 
the great body of the Democrats voted for a 
Republican; each section of the divided Re- 
publicans meanwhile denouncing the other 
section as a fraud. It is Babel over again, 
and a house divided against itself which cannot 
stand, 

There is only one hope left for the Republi- 
can party of Massachusetts. Itis in the adop- 
tion of the Woman Suffrage reform, and in 
effective legislation in behalf of Temperance. 
For the first time, and unsolicited, the Repub- 
lican Convention has pledged the party to 
act. The platform reads as follows: 


‘The Republican party of Massachusetts in 
the administration of State affairs, will sup- 
port all measures that regard the promotion 
of the Equal Rights of all American citizens, 
irrespective of sex.” 


And Governor Rice, who is generally re- 
garded as a thoroughly honest and honorable 
man, in his Faneuil Hall speech of acceptance, 
expressly said, 

‘I accept the platform and all there is in 
it.” 

Now then, let us hope that the Governor's 
message will set a noble example of consisten- 
cy with principle. If Mr. Rice commends 
the Suffrage Resolve of the Convention to 
the attention of the Legislature with the gen- 
erous earnestness which is due to a question 
that concerns the rights and interests of 
half of all our citizens, he will do much to 
justify the confidence which is felt in his in- 
tegrity, and will indicate to the party a new 
departure, in which alone lies its hope of 
continued supremacy in State and Nation. 

H. B. B. 


OHIO NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Epitors Journat.—I attended, last Au- 
gust, the Commencement exercises of the Na- 
tional Normal School located at Lebanon, Ohio, 
and was greatly pleased with the spirit of the 
institution as manifested in the closing ad- 
dress of Miss Mary Pampel. Spiritually I 
threw up my bonnet and cried bravo for that 
cheery, pleasant little speaker, the only girl in 
the class who chose to make a practical use 
of her situation and do her part to open the 
way ‘‘blazed’”’ in the wilderness of ‘female 
inferiority’? by the courageous few. 

Ihave begged her essay and send it to you,to 
see if the ripple made on the surface of that 
busy school of five hundred young ladies and 
gentlemen and its visitors, could be widened 
by your publication of the same. 

Lebanon, Ohio. A. Pinkuam. 


———_ aoa 


THE WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of the State of Massachusetts, held its firs; 
Annual Convention on Tuesday, Nov. 30, in 
South Boston. The weather was severely 
cold, but it did not prevent the attendance of 
a large number of earnest women, grandly 
and nobly consecrated to the cause; proving 
by their presence and the reported results 
of the year’s work, that they were determined 
to resist the force and power of the scourge 
which throws such a shadow over our land. 

Mrs. Livermore was chosen President for 
the coming year, and was heariily welcomed to 
the position; her name itself a prestige of 
success, 

The organization is a Christian one, com- 
posed of women who not only work for the,re- 
formation of the drunkard, but who labor 


they have come to feel that prayer alone will 
not effect the result, that God requires works 
also, or, as Mrs. Livermore said, “‘prayer and 
grit,’’ and that, while a license law is in force, 
it does but little good to simply pray; for 
while prayer may save one, an open bar ruins 
hundreds. It was very evident to my mind, 
that the under current of all our feelings was 
» that only as women shall have it in their pow- 
er to remove this evil, can our prayers be ef- 
fectual. 

When civil war was darkening our homes, 
the cloud was not lifted until the slaves were 


that a proclamation must go forth throughout 
our land calling women to the rescue. We 
saw where our power was, we saw also our 
weakness, and we likewise saw our remedy— 
women must have a voice in the framing of 
laws. M. E. W. 8. 
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KITCHEN ART EXEMPLIFIED. 


Epitors JourNAL:—Dinah wants to be a 
scientific cook; her ambition towers towards 
that pinnacle; she knows that the acquisition 
of the trade of cooking would make her as in- 
dependent as a Nabob. 

“We may live without poster, music and art, 
We may live without conscience, and live without 


eart; 
We may live without friends and we may live with- 
out books; 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 
He may live without books—what is knowledge but 


grieving? 
He may live without hope—what is hope but deceiv- 
ng 
He “7 live without love—what is passion but pin- 
? 


But whee is the man that can live without dining?” 

Consequently Dinah just swallows and di- 
gests everything I say to her on the subject. 
I try to impress it upon her that a ‘‘profes- 
sional” does not surprise one so much with the 
large joints, or the first cooking of materials, 
as with the deft management of all the extra 
odds and ends which ordinary cooks throw 
away; and that the second dishes are as good 
as the first in the hands of the culinary artist. 

‘*Well! Miss Dot,’’ thinks she, ‘that is all 
very well to say, but teach me some formulas. 
Ordinary cooks cannot become ‘profession- 
als’ by instinct.’’ Her first lesson then was of 
croquettes. She said they should be called 
coquettes, after she learned some sauces to 
serve around them. 

RECEIPT, 

One chicken and one set of brains, both 
boiled, one quarter of a teacupful of suet, two 
sprigs of parsley, one-half nutmeg grated, one 
teaspoonful of onion after it is chopped as fine 
as possible, the juice and grated rin4 of half a 
lemon, salt, red and black pepper,* to taste; 
chop it all very fine and mix it well together, 
and then add cream enough to make it of 
rather soft consistency. Mould it in shape of 
pears or balls, or into the ordinary shape of 
croquettes. Roll each one in beaten egg (fla- 
' vored with pepper, salt, and a little finely 
minced parsley), and then in sifted bread or 
cracker crumbs. Fry in hot boiling lard. If 
served without sauce, put them neatly on a 
platter on a folded napkin and decorate with 

arsley. If served* with peas, arrange the 
ong croquettes in form of a star with the 
peas hetween. 

Although brains are often used with chick- 
en croquettes, I prefer two cups full of hot 
boiled rice as a substitute. Chickens make 
good croquettes—no better than an equal 
amount of cold lamb or cold veal. Cold roast 
beef is good enough for them, and so is soup 
meat, whether of beef or veal, after it has 
served a duty to the soup-pot—try it and see. 

Now croquettes make a nice course for din- 
ner or for lunch. Henry likes them for our 
traveling basket, saying it is alunch in a nut- 
shell. 

Speaking-of croquettes and also of Henry, 
reminds me that he brought three gentlemen 
home to dinner with him yesterday, giving 
me only half an hour’s notice. I would have 
called him a downright minx had it not been 
for the three dishes I had taught Dinah, 
which she could produce in thirty-five min- 
utes all told, and which accomplishment I was 
rather glad to test. These dishes were onion 
soup, croquette dnd Welsh rarebits. Our din- 
ner proper was an unusually simple one, viz: 

Boiled chickens, caper sauce, potatoes and toma- 
a cheese, cottage pudding, lemon sauce. 

Shall I tell you what she did? Witha few 
remains of cold beef she made some croquettes 
in the shape of pears with little stems of pars- 
ley stalks. With the tomatoes she made a 
sauce which she poured on the platter within 
the circle of pears. So our dinner was turn- 
ed into quite an artistic little repast, served 
in courses this wise: 


Onion soup. 

Boiled chickens, caper sauce, potatoes. 
Croquettes, tomato sauce. 

Salad. 

Welsh rarebits. 

Cottage pudding, lemon sauce. 


Said one of the bachelor gentlemen at din- 
ner, ‘Do you pretend to say that you, who 
interest yourself with your household affairs 
and your husband’s comfort, that you think 
about Suffrage, and politics, and school con- 
troversies, and temperance laws, and—?”’ 

Said I, for I felt hurt, ‘Indeed I do.” 

‘Do you then only consider me capable of 
thinking about what we shell eat and what we 
shall wear? I should hope not to neglect 
these interests, of course, but should I not de- 
serve to have our little Henry a drunkard, if 
I did not desire a vete to help control liquor 
laws? Should I deserve the benefits of a 
cherished country, if I had no desire to share 
in a degree in the responsibilities for its wel- 





fare?’ Should I not desire to see good men in 


declared free; and we felt at that Convention, | 


earnestly for his salvation from all sin; but | 
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office, rather than corrupt and unworthy 
ones? And then, again, do I not know that 
all women are not so fortunate as I, who have 
the best and kindest of husbands, and means 
to supply every reasonable comfort of life? 
Haven’t hundreds and thousands of women 
not only no home to adorn but a hard and 
scanty livelihood to obtain? Should I not 
think of them and their interests? It may 
not be popular to be a Suffragist—Suffragist 
is not a very pretty word unaccompanied 
with its definition. But I pride myself in be. 
longing to an unpopular society, whose ideas 
are in advance of the times and perhaps do 
not deserve credit on that account.”’ 

“Well,” replied my friend, Mr. Brown, “my 
ideas of the Woman Suffragists have been 
those of prejudice, perhaps, rather than req. 
son. I shall look out that the future Mrs, 
Brown knows how to cook, and if she can give 
me some dishes of reason and sense it may 
prove a pleasant dessert; for, after all, she 
shall be no ignoramus; pretty faces and roy- 
tine housekeepers, unless spiced with whole- 
some and progressive ideas, soon become stale 
condiments for men who keep up with the 
times.” ; 

Said I, tilting my glass, ‘“Three cheers for 
the future Mrs. Brown, the Suffragist!" 

Dear, dear, you patient old Woman’s Jour. 
naL, I have rattled on at such a rate that I 
have forgotten to give you the receipts for 
oniof soup and the Welsh rarebits—but stop I 
positively must, and, if I do not forget it 
again, I will tell them in my next. Dor. 

St Louis, Mo. 


AN ACTIVE WOMAN. 


Mrs. Amanda Deyo of Salt Point, Duchess 
Co., New York, is the wife of a farmer and 
the mother of two interesting children. She 
has a hospitable, well-kept home, and yet she 
speaks upon the subject of temperance in all 
the adjoining region. She preaches sermons 
on the Sabbath, leads a large Bible class, and 
officiates at many funerals. She leads a Lit- 
erary Club of young people, is an earnest ad- 
vocate of Peace, and a promoter of harmony 
in her neighborhood. The poor find in her a 
friend and a wise counsellor, and invariably 
come to her with their troubles. 

In visiting with her at her home, it was an 
unceasing surprise to me, that one little wo- 
man could accomplish so much. Yet Mike, 
her untutored Irish servant, can vote, but she 
cannot. 8. M. P. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


CRIMES AGAINST WOMEN. 








The following painful facts have been taken 
from our exchanges during the present week: 

Mary McDermott, of Long Island City, L. 
I., was attacked by two men while returning 
home Wednesday night, outraged and left in- 
sensible. She revived sufficiently to crawl a 
short distance, but fell into a pool of water, 
where some workmen, next morning, found 
her frozen stiff. She was conveyed Home, 
and after great difficulty restored to conscious- 
ness, but her limbs were so badly injured by 
frost as to render partial amputation neces- 
sary. 

Isaac Durass, convicted of rape on a ten- 
year-old girl named Anna Lewis, in Spring- 
brook township, Pa., last October, was yes- 
terday sentenced tothe penitentiary for 14 
years and 11 months. 


The trial of Thomas W. Piper, for the mur- 
der of Mabel Young in Boston, has reached 
its third day. Little new has been presented 
by the prosecution, the most interesting epi- 
sode being the appearance in court of about 
a dozen little girls, who were ready to swear 
that Piper had at various times invited them 
into the belfrey; but the evidence was ruled 
out. The Jury has failed to agree. 

In Rutland, N. Y., Tuesday week, Sarah 
Coultin, 14 years old, was murdered while 
returning from school through the woods; a 
boy named Rotar, aged 16, is suspected of 
having attempted to ravish the girl, and fail- 
ing in that, killed her with a hammer; he has 
been arrested. 

Toronto, Ont., December 9.—The case of 
ex-Alderman Clements, charged with being 
an accessory before the fact to the murder of 
Miss Jeannie Gilmour, was called at the Po- 
lice Court this morning. The Crown counsel 
said he had no further evidence than that of 
Davis to offer at present. The counsel for 
the prisoner said he would not call any _wit- 
nesses at this stage of the proceedings. Clem- 
ents was then fully committed for trial, bail 
being refused. 

In the District Court, at Malden, Mass., last 
week, Richard H. Smith, of Stoneham, was ar- 
raigned for an assault on Miss Mary Ann 
Meegan and fined $10 and costs and ordered to 
give sureties in $200 to keep the peace for six 
months. He appealed and was held in $300. 

The Mayor of Brainard, Minn., was in the 
lock-up the other night for getting drunk and 
beating his wife. 

The bodies of a woman and still-born babe 
were found ina syrup barrel in the office of 
the American Express Company, Dec. 1. Two 
men engaged in packing them were arrested, 
who indicate that they were in the employ of 
Dr. E. P. B. Wilder. “ The barrel was marked 
for the college at Iowa City. 

Porrsvitte, Pa., Dec. 10.—At 3 o’clock 
this morning a party of men broke into Mrs. 
O’Donnell’s house, at ‘*Wiggin’s Patch,” near 
Mahoney City. They shot a daughter of Mrs. 
O'Donnell, killing her instantly; they then 
took her son Charles out of the house and 
shot him also; his body was riddled with bul- 
lets. The place kept by Mrs. O’Donnell is 
said to be a regular Molly Maguire headquar- 
ters. 

Wainwright, the Londoner, who enticed his 
troublesome mistress, Harriet Lane, into his 
shop, shot her dead, and buried her remains, 
has been convicted and sentenced to death. 
It will be recollected that he was arrested 
about two months ago while carrying off the 
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dles, f hei 
; bered remains in bundles, fearing their 
Secovery by anew tenant who was about to 
occupy the premises beneath which they were 
buried. His brother, who was an accessory 
after the fact, has been sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment. 
” An Oakfield (N. Y.) man of 75, arrested for 
bigamy, had to face in court, the other day, 
three wives, all of whom he had married after 
reaching the age of 60. 

Miss Myra Gifford of Belfast, Me., has just 
recovered $5000 from Augustus Keeley, teach- 
er of the Belfast high school, for breach of 


promise. 

A Rochester (N. Y.) man, while drunk, 
Wednesday night, killed his wife and badly 
beat his daughter. Licensed rum did it. 


Middle-aged colonels seems to be lamenta- 
bly susceptible to feminine charms Follow- 
ing the Baker affair come the tidings that the 
Hon. Colonel Clifford’s important office at the 
Horse Guards has become vacant by that offi- 
cer having left his country, where he has a 
wife and large re with another woman. 
Colonel Clifford isa Victoria Cross man, and 
has always been . ore asa most gallant 
officer. He comes of a very ancient and esti- 
mable Roman Catholic house, the Cliffords of 
Chadleigh. The present peer is his brother. 


A Swiss, named Hibberd, living in Philadel- 
phia, threw a cup of tea at his wife Maria, 
while she was in bed, Wednesday night, and 
with such sure aim and effect that she has 
not spoken since, and will not in this world, 
unless her spirit materializes. 

UNPUBLISHED CRIMES. 

Epirors Journat.—You have lately been 
exposing crimes committed against women. 
They bring vividly to my mind, two instances 
among others with which Iam familiar. Per- 
haps the mention of them may help to save 
some woman from a similar fate. 

A lovely young girl was shunned and de- 
rided at school, because she was an illegiti- 
mate child. So she went out to service in a 
family where she hoped to be more sheltered. 
The mistress of the house used to leave this 
beautiful child of fourteen, alone for days to- 
gether with her unprincipled husband, and the 
consequence was that she was led astray by 
him and gave birth to a daughter before she 
was fifteen. The payment of eight hundred 
dollars settled the difficulty for him. 

Another young girl of the same age, going 
to boarding school, was outraged in a sleep- 
ing car; a handkerchief wet with chloroform 
being placed over her mouth and face by the 
man who had a berthin the same compart- 
ment. She was too much frightened and 
mortified to tell of it until a month had elaps- 
ed. Then, to me, rather than to her mother. 
It was decided to let the fearful crime go 
unmentioned, as it could not be avenged. Que- 
ry: Should there not be an immediate de- 
mand fora different arrangement in sleeping 
cars? SHAWANEBEKE. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. D. D. Cremence, of Southbridge, 
Mass., died on the 20th ult., aged 67 years. 

Mrs. Clemence was a woman of remarkable 
mental and business capacity. She hadallher 
life been energetic and useful in various fields 
of activity. She was thoroughly devoted to 
principle, and embraced every suitable oppor- 
tunity to divert others from the frivolous 
prejudices that hinder the progress of reform. 
She was deeply interested in the great ques- 
tions that agitate the thinking world, and 
thoroughly understood the scientific, political 
and religious controversies of the age. Her 
own convictions on these questions were pos- 
itive in behalf of the highest interests of hu- 
manity. Of a practical, pure-hearted and ar- 
dent nature, she justly regarded with indig- 
nation the inconsistency of society, which 
gives the voting privilege to a man of inferior 
intellect, imbruted ignorance and tainted 
morals, while it is refused to a woman of the 
highest intelligence, refinement and informa- 
tion. In the earlier days of the Woman Suf- 
frage Movement, she circulated a petition in 
Southbridge for the promotion of this reform, 
and by her earnest and sensible appeals from 
house to house, she succeeded beyond expec- 
tation. For thirty years she successfully man- 
aged a millinery establishment while she con- 
ducted the affairs of a large household. She 
reared a large family of children, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing them occupy important 
and honorable positions in society. They 
bear witness to their mother’s untiring pa- 
tience and persistent efforts always manifest- 
ed in their behalf. She passed serenely to her 
rest, and her many friends will gratefully 
cherish her memory. F. C. F. 

Auburn, Mass. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
The eldest daughter of Gen. Sickles is to 
marry a Spanish nobleman. 














Our correspondent ‘“‘Shawanebeke”’ is writ- 
ing a novel entitled, ‘‘Hope Deferred.” 

Wyoming has Woman Suffrage and no 
debt. Boston has no Woman Suffrage and 
owes forty million dollars. 

The Middlebury Women’s Temperance Un- 
ion, in Vermont, is agitating the subject of es- 
tablishing a Holly Tree Inn. 

Senator Morton has presented his bill abol- 
ishing the electoral college, and, providing for 
& Presidential term of six years. 

The Centenuial Commission have made very 
00d selections in choosing Mr. Evarts as ora- 


tor,and Mr. Longfellow as poet, for next 
year, 








The wages of laborers on the New Jersey 
railroads have been reduced to 90 cents per 
day. Shame on the railrodds that have done 
so! 

Paul Morphy, who was so renowned as a 
chess player a few years ago, has recently 
been placed by his mother in a lunatic asylum 
at New Orleans. 

The number of men qualified to vote in 
Massachusetts, is 351,066. The total vote cast 
at the election, last month, was 172,914. Less 
than one half of the voters voted. 

John G. Whittier has a statuette of Hercu- 
les leaning on his club, which was formerly 
in Charles Sumner’s library. It was present- 
ed to the poet by the sister of Mr. Sumner. 

What logical connection is there between 
Mattie Strickland’s marriage and Woman Suf- 
frage? or between the Beecher scandal and 
Woman’s right to vote?—Lansing (Mich.)'Re- 
publican. 

Postmaster Burt, of Boston, has resigned, 
and Mr. E. S. Tobey is his successor. Gen. 
Burt has done for the interest of Boston and 
of the Boston Post Office more than any of his 
predecessors. 


Of 171,000 children of school age in Cali- 
fornia, 116,000 entered the public schools dur- 
ing the past year. The average attendance 
was 77,000. The public schools are rapidly 
absorbing private schools. 


A Nova Scotia widow has recently captured 
three young moose, unaided, making eight she 
has taken in all at various times. In her last 
hunting adventure she was pursued by the 
mother of the young moose she had captured, 
and was obliged to take to a tree for safety. 


A romantic story is told of a Cuban woman 
who, with her son of fourteen years, com- 
mands a detachment of the rebel army. She 
leads the insurgents in person, dressed in a 
riding habit and mounted on a fine horse, and 
is as brave as a lion. 


We are indebted to the courtesy of Mrs. 
Jenny Cunningham Croly, editor of Demorest’s 
Monthly, for an advance copy of the January 
number containing the essay of Miss Brackett 
read at the Third Woman’s Congress, which 
we reprint in full this week. 

The students of the University of Vermont 
have recently formed a Press Association and 
issued a circular announcing that with the 
advice of the Faculty they propose to publish 
a College paper. This University admits 
young women on equal terms with men. 

The first case under the Marriage Act 
of 1874, providing for the support of a wife 
by the husband, came up before Judge Endi- 
cott, last week, and he has ordered that Gra- 
ham Hall shall pay his wife, with whom he 
has not lived for some time, $1200 a year for 
her support. 

The steamer Sunnyside, running on the Hud- 
son, was cut into by the ice, near West Point, 
on the morning of the Ist inst., and sunk; a 
number of passengers, including the women, 
were placed in a boat, when three men jump- 
ed in and the boat capsized; eleven persons 
were drowned, including all the women. 

We learn by telegraph that, in Cincinnati, 
Dec. 10, every gambling housegwas closed 
last Thursday night, and special police de- 
tailed by the Mayor to see that they were 
kept closed. The question naturally arises 
why was it not done long ago in that city and 
every other? 

In Clinton, Duchess Co., N. Y., at the late 
election, nine votes were cast for Susan B. An- 
thony for Chief Justice, three for Maria Mitch- 
ell for State Treasurer, and three for Sarah 
M. Perkins for Secretary of State. There is 
no liquor sold in that town, and they have 
a clergyman to preach the gospel to them. 


Brainard is President of ’76; Miss Kinney 
wields the gavel in his, absence; Miss Wil- 
liams takes care of the proceedings of the 
Class’ important deliberations, and Kelly looks 
after its finances. Draper, we had almost 
forgotten to add, lights up the room, &c.— 
Towa University Reporter. 

The significance and value of the experi- 
ment at Oberlin, lies in the fact that after a 
comparative test for years of two parallel 
courses of study, in the same Institution, 
both of them open to women, the Faculty 
give the preference to the more complete 
course taken by the young men. 


The first spelling-bee in England was held 
recently at Islington, “under the American 
rules,’? Webster’s Dictionary being the stand- 
ard. Thirty-two gentlemen and eighteen la- 
dies essayed their skill before a crowded au- 
dience. In the end the sexes divided the 
prizes equally, though the first prize fell to a 
gentleman. 


The woman who has made such a sensation 
by going around Connecticut with a boy that 
was thought to be Charley Ross, proves to be 
a daughter of Asahel Bradley, a demented 
unfortunate who has lived in North Haven 
and in a hut in the woods of East Haven for 
years. She was married to a man named 
Dolph, in Guilford, and the child was born 
there about five years ago. 

A petition is being extensively circulated at 
the capitol, entitled, ‘A Woman’s Solemn Pro- 
test to the members of the XLIVth Congress,” 
which opposes the granting of aid to the Cen- 





tennial, because the doors of the palace have 
been shut in the faces of the American wo- 
men, and also because the negro race has been 
ignored, 


The whole story of humaa life is compress- 
ed into this dainty little poem by Jean Inge- 
low: s 

“Sweet is childhood—childhood’s over, 
‘iss and part. 
Sweet is youth; but youth's a rover— 
So's my heart. 
Sweet is rest; but by all showing 
Toil is nigh. 
We must go. Alas! the going; 
Say ‘Good bye.’ ” 

About five years ago, Alfred Cope, of Phil- 
adelphia, placed in the hands of Ann Pres- 
ton, M. D., now deceased, the sum of $7000 
as a free gift to the Woman’s Medical College 
and the Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia, 
with a strict injunction that the name of the 
donor should not be disclosed during his life- 


time; acondition that was faithfully observed. 


The Committee of the Washington Light 
Infantry to receive the presentation of sou- 
venirs from the ladies of Boston, have ar- 
ranged that the reception be early in Janua- 
ry, and in one of the largest halls of that city. 
The President and Cabinet, and the Massa- 
chusetts delegation in Congress, and the May- 
or of Baitimore will be invited. The presen- 
tation speeches will be made by Gen. N. P. 
Banks. 


The general committee of the Prohibition 
party met at Rochester, N. Y.,on Wednesday, 
appointed two delegates at large to their pres- 
idential convention of next May, recommend- 
ed their friends in each congressional district to 
send one delegate to the Convention, and me- 
morialized the Legislature to amend the Con- 
stitution so as to retain the reading of the Bi- 
ble in the public schools. 


Peter H. Clark, Principal of the colored 
schools at Cincinnati, has been talking some 
excellent sense to the Sovereigns of Industry 
in that city, such as they are not accustomed 
to hear from their orators, and do not relish 
very much. He regards wealth and poverty 
alike as curses, but does not believe that the 
evils of the latter are to be cured by associa- 
tions of men to take capitalists by the throat. 


The Senate Committees just appointed, 
do not afford much hope for Suffragists, The 
two important ones are as follows: 

On the Judiciary—Mr. Edmunds (Vt. ), Chair- 
man; Conkling (N. Y.), Frelinghuysen N. J.), 
Wright (Ia.), Howe (Wis.), Thurman (0.), 
and Stevenson (Ky.) 

On Territorics—Mr. Hitchcock (Neb. ), Chair- 
man; Messrs. Cragin (N.H.), Patterson (S.C.), 
Christiancy (Mich.), Sharon (Nev.), Cooper 
(Tenn.) and Maxey (Tex.) 

In Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 8, a Convention of 
city and town officials from twenty five cities 
and towns was held to consider the tramp 
evil, Resolutions were adopted that work- 
houses be established, and that no stranger be 
given charity who will not work, and that 
magistrates be empowered to commit vagrants 
to workhouses, and, in places where there are 
none, that they be committed to a chain gang 
to work on roads, etc. 


The statement that Bishop Gilbert Haven 
notified Mr. Blackwell that if Mr. Beecher 
spoke at the annual meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association in New York, he 
(Bishop Haven) should withdraw, is entirely 
without foundation. Bishop Haven being ab- 
sent at the time, was not consulted on the sub- 
ject of speakers, but presided in his official 
capacity, and made the opening address, with- 
out any reference to the speakers who were to 
follow him. 


John Bright, it is thought, intends to join 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson in favor of more strin- 
gent liquor legislation at the coming session of 
Parliament. The following remark is attri- 
butedtohim: ‘Well, thirty years agoI was 
able to move obstructions from the path of the 
people, and to provide them with cheap bread. 
I may yet be able to remove another obstruc- 
tion from their path, and be able to say that 
they shall not have too many of these drink- 
shops in the country.” 


There is a great change in the way people 
dress. Once, the best dressmakers were those 
who could get a garment out of the least 
cloth, now the more expense you can get intoa 
dress, the better. Then we tried to make one 
pair of best shoes last two summers. We 
would go barefoot or wear old shoes nearly to 
the church, then hide them in the wall at the 
stocking and shoe place, as it was always 
called. “Now children are brought up very 
differently, and all is changed.—Foxboro 
(Mass.) Times. 


And now the inventors have made another 
advance towards the relief of the overbur- 
dened American housewife. Following the 
sewing and knitting machines, the washers 
and wringers, the apple-parers and potato- 
peelers, comes the ‘‘stocking-darner’’ war- 
ranted to make whole the holiest hose that 
ever daunted the courage of the darning nee- 
dle. Saturday night will be robbed of Half 
its horrors when the big stocking basket no 
longer presents a hopeless task.—Portland 
(Me.) Transcript. 


The London Jimes approves of the Presi- 
dent’s message, and, referring to the part 
about Spain and Cuba, says: ‘If Spain can- 
not suppress the Cuban rebels, if the island 
must be half ruled while she holds it, if she 
will not put an end to the institution which is 
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the main source of disturbance, it would be 
hard to expect the United States to let the 
work of devastation proceed unchecked, mere- 
ly out of regard to the nominal sovereignty of 
Spain. Spain is on trial; the limits of her 
power to restore order will be the limits of 
her rights.”” 


Another name is added to the record of the 
benevolent dead. Mrs. Alice Dutton Ballou, 
a well-known writer and philanthropist, died 
at her residence at Winthrop, Monday morn- 
ing. She was a person of remarkable ability 
and energy, devoting herself to the work of 
life with all the earnestness and self-sacrifice 
of an enthusiast; ever true to the promptings 
of a rare courage and asweet liberal.ty.. She 
was the originator and President of the Busi- 
ness Woman’s Mutual Benefit Association, a 
society organized solely for the benefit of all 
women supporting themselves by their own 
industry. 


Mr. F. B. Carpenter is authority for a not- 
able story of Vice-President Wilson that-has 
never before been published: 

The evening before his inauguration as Vice- 
President he called on Mr. Sumner and said: 
‘‘Sumner, can you lend me a hundred dollars? 
I have not got money enough to be inaugura- 
ted on.’’ Mr. Sumner replied: ‘Certainly. 
If it had been a large sum I might not have 
been able tohelp you; butI can always lenda 
friend a hundred dollars.” Hethen gave Mr. 
Wilson a check for that amount, and after 
the latter had retired Mr. Sumner, turning to 
Mr. Carpenter, remarked: ‘There is an in- 
cident worth remembering—such a one could 
never have occurred in any country but our 
own.” 

The wife of Clarence A. Carver of East 
Knox, Me., will be grateful for any informa- 
tion concerning the whereabouts of her hus- 
band, of whom she has lost all trace since 
last May. He shipped the 18th of March in 
Camden, on board a schooner bound to Fort- 
ress Monroe; thence to Newburyport, Mass. 
The last word from him was dated May 15th, 
from Saulsbury, Mass., requesting his wife to 
direct to Amesbury Mills; she immediately 
wrote, but received no reply, and all her let- 
ters have been returned, being uncalled for. 
Mrs. Carver knows of no cause for his singu- 
lar disappearance. 


Four women were re-elected members of the 
Boston School Committee, this week; Abby 
W. May for three years, Lucia M. Peabody 
for two years, Lucretia P. Hale and Lucretia 
Crocker each for one year. Miss May receiv- 
ed 24,614 votes, Miss Peabody 15,033 votes, 
Miss Hale 14,564 votes, Miss Crocker 14,028 
votes. These votes do not, however, indicate 
the relative popularity of these ladies, but 
only the number of tickets upon which their 
names appeared, Mrs. Mary J. Safford-Blake 
being only upon the Democratic and Board- 
man Republican tickets was not elected, but 
received a much larger vote than the average 
given for the candidates whose names appear- 
ed only on these tickets. In her own Ward, 
24, her vote was nearly seven hundred, at 
least four hundred votes in advance of the 
rest of the ticket. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells 
was not a candidate. 


Polly Bancroft, an eccentric hermit 73 
years old, was found dead in her hut at East 
Windsor, Mass., Sunday morning. For thirty 
years she lived in an excavation scooped out 
of a hillside, and positively refused to receive 
any aid from her relatives or to go to the 
town-house. Finally the town voted to lease 
a small site and erect a hut for her, and short- 
ly afterwards she moved into her new quar- 
ters. Up to within afew years she used to 
journey around from place to place, fantasti- 
cally, and wearing men’s clothing if that of 
her sex was scarce. When preparing the 
body for interment it was found covered with 
layer upon layer of rags, the remnants of 
clothing she had put on from time to time and 
never removed, and in this mass of rags were 
found nearly a hundred small bags and pock- 
ets tied up with strings, in which were nickel 
andcopper coins and scrip, aggregating $22. 


In Salt Lake, December 10, the jury in the 
case of George Reynolds indicted for poly- 
gamy under an act of Congress, found a ver- 
dict of guilty. Judge White’s charge is pro- 
nounced to be the most stringent condemna- 
tion of polygamy that has ever been deliver- 
ed from the bench. He charged that the ef- 
fort of the defendant to excuse himself on 
the ground of his religion was no defense; 
that the crime could not be committed in the 
name of religion; that if the defendant’s re- 
ligion amounted to an inspiration, and if he 
was thoroughly and honestly imbued with the 
notion that polygamy wasa religious duty and 
practiced it accordingly, it was none the less 
a violation of the act of Congress. The de- 
lay of the jury was occasioned by three jurors 
who were Mormons but not polygamists, be- 
ing loth to convict Reynolds. It is regarded 
as a test case, and the judge accordingly 
charged with great care. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
Dec. 20, at 4.30 P. M., Hon. H. P. Kidder will speak 
on Banking. Club tea at 7. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Society, 700 
Arch St., have Eliza Sproat Turner’s tract, entitled: 
“Four Quite New Reasons why you should wish 
your Wife to Vote.” Price $2.00 per 100. 





———— 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 


For Coughs, Colds aud Throat Disorders 
use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” having proved 
their efficacy by a test of many years. 





The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE. None gen- 
uine without. 25—ly 


A Truly Valuable Medicine.—We hazard 
nothing in saying, that no medical preparation ever 
introduced to the public has commanded greater suc- 
cess, or became more deservedly popular, than Perry 
Davis’ Vegetable Pain-Killer. Its fame is by no 
means confined to our own country, for it has found 
its way to every part of the world, and everywhere it 
commands an extensive and constantly increasing 
sale. It is not our object at this time to speak in de- 
tail of the various merits of the remarkable medicine 
named; but we would most earnestly recommend its 
immediate use to all who are now afflicted with sum- 
mer complaints of any description. We never offer- 
ed better advice, and those who heed it will evince 
their wisdom.—Providence General Advertiser. 





The Preparation of “Crushed White. 
Wheat,’ offered to the Public by F. E. Smith & 
Co., wherever it is tried is found se far preferable to 
anything else in the market that people are learning 
to use it exclusively.—N. Y. Evening Mail. 

Messrs. A. 8. & W. G. Lewis are the New England 
Agents for this valuable manufacture, and will fur- 
nish any information as to prices, etc.,etc. Send for 
circular, * 51—1t 


We are pleased to call attention to the an- 
nouncement of D. B. Brooks, manufacturer of, and 
dealer in games, both for out-doors and in-doors, Mr, 
Brooks has become widely known as the manufactu- 
rer of the popular games of Le Circle, Field Croquet, 
etc., but as the season is now too cold for out-door 
sports, we more particularly invite attention to games 
adapted to the family circle. 

Brook's Table Croquet is rapidly becoming a favor- 
ite to lovers of the Field game. It can be played on 
any table, and is subject to the same rules as the out- 
door game. The price of the setts varies from $1.00 
to $5.00, according to quality. The parlorCue Alley 
is one of the most fascinating of games, and asa 
home amusement for young or old is unsurpassed, 
The Lozo Pendulum Board containing in one the 
four popular games of Ten Pins, Bagatelle, Ri:g 
Toss, and Pocket Game, the former price of which 
was ten dollars, is now sold by Mr. Brooks for five 
dollars, We could mention many other games enter- 
taining and instructive, such as the Kaleidoscope, 
the Air Pistol, Indian Clubs, Ten Pins, etc., etc., be- 
sides an almost innumerable variety of eard games 
equally amusing and instructive. Before completing 
your Christmas purchases be sure and visit Mr. 
Brooks, , 


mm NI The only genuine Oat- 

I meal Soap is known 

1 * world wide as ROBIN- 

SON'S OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest 


fine toilet soap in the world, and the only perfect 
winter soap. Ask for ROBINSON'S OATMEAL Soap. 


GAMES 


are the mest satisfactory 


PRESENTS 
|___PARLOR CUE ALLEY, 


10 Rosewood Pins, Cue, and 3 

, Ivory Balls. $18. 

Tt The most delightful and fascinating 

game ever invented, 

“Just the jolliest, prettiest and 
——- game out.’’—Springfield Re- 
publican, “We unhesitatingly com- 
mend it as unsurpassed by any game we 
know of, combining amusement and 
healthful mental and physical exer- 
: cise.’”—N. Y. Hours at Home. 

, 

‘| .Brook’s Carpet Croquet. 
= Played upon the floor, the same as the 
field game, without injury to the carpet 
or furniture. 


AIR 
PISTOL, 


Ww 
with Target and Darts, sent, Wy 
' pastpaid, for $1.75. Durable, } 
| ' accurate and harmless; young 
' and old, of both sexes, need it 

‘ for amusement and practice. 
“It is often essential to safety to 


PARLOR KALEIDOSCOPE, 





























PARLOR KA 


“A marvel- 
ous instru- 
ment, beau- 
\tiful an a 
=| novel.’ —N. 
Y. Evening 


MAT TOT a Ma hc RT a a aa ag ripe fmuttint ney 


Mail. 

“It is to the 
eye what 
‘ music is to 
the ear.”’ 
Price reduc- 
ed to $2.50. 


will 
Brook’s Table Croquet. 
The lovers of this game need not be at the expense 
of a board, but can use any table. Prices from $1.00 
upward. 
A NEW MONEY BANK, 
original and amusing, “The Revolving Clown.” $1. 
Send for circular. 


D. B. BROOKS & CO., 


Manufacturers of Games, 


51—2t 33 COURT STREET. 





“The hit of the season.”"-—N. Y. Tribune. 


Now Ready. 


SILHOUETTES AND SONGS. 


Twelve dasigns of the Months in Silhouette, by 
HELEN MARIA HINps, aged 14; with Poetry by 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES 
FREEMAN CLARKE, EpWARD EVERETT HALE, 
SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, CELIA THAXTER, Lucey 
Larcom, Hrram Ricu, JuLiA WARD Hows, 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
and Mrs L. T. Howison. 

With three exceptions these poems were written 
for this work. 

Oblong Folio. Cloth extra, gilt. $3.00. Designs, 
mounted and in Portfolio, $10.00. 
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HOW THEY HAD HIM. 
BY ANON, 


When I was young, and tender too, 
I had to mind, and had to do 
Whatever mother bade me; 

She used to have a walnut stick, 
Which kept me on the double quick, 
And that was where she had me. 
When older grown, and quite a beau 

Among the girls, I used to know 
A Miss Priscilla Cadmy; 
And with the help of smiles and nods, 
I fell in love at forty rods, 
And there is where she had me. 
When I was older, say sixteen, 
I thought it time to have a queen, 
And asked her if she’d wed me; 
She said she didn’t much object, 
Or words something to that effect, 
And there is where she had me. 


But when, to make the matter straight, 
I went up to negotiate 

Affairs with Colonel Cadmy, 

He said he “didn’t care to sell,’’ 
And told me I might go to— well 

And that is where he had me. 

I drowned my sorrows in the cup, 
Until I got my dander up, 

(I couldn’t have been madder;) 
When she proposed that we be one 
In spite of pa,—the thing was done, 

And that was where I had her. 
‘Two lovely urchins on my knee, 
I’m proud to say belong to me, 

(That is to me and madam.) 

For when we left our native sod, 
We spent a year or two abroad, 
And that is where we had ’em, 
—Selected. 


+ 








For the Woman’s Journal. 
WHICH WAS LOVE? 


BY WAYNE WILLOWS. 


Percy Armstrong was dead, and Anna La- 
ton, she was to have been his wife in three 
little months, stood by his lifeless form and 
wondered if there was anything left to her 
worth living for. He had been so much to 
her! Nay, rather let mesay,everything. She 
had entirely forgotten or failed to obey the 
command, ‘Thou shalt have no other gods 
but me,’’ and had worshiped her promised 
husband. Do not blame her too severely, you 
who have friends in plenty, and luxuries 
enough and to spare. Her life had been so 
very cheerless before he came to gladden it! 
Ever since she could remember, the orphaned 
Anna had lived with Uncle John and Aunt 
Betsey Laton, in a lonely old farmhouse twelve 
miles from the City of S——. Uncle John 
and Aunt Betsey were a worthy old couple, 
who truly loved their niece, and wko would 
have made her happy if they could, but it 
was impossible for them to do so, for neither 
of them understood her. They loved their 
old home, the house where the three little 
ones, now sleeping in the village churchyard, 
were born, and had lived out the few short 
years allotted to them; they loved their old 
farm, their old-fashioned furniture, their old- 
fashioned way of living; they loved their few 
old books, the Bible, ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and ‘‘Paradise Lost.” Anna longed for new 
scenes, new books, new companions; she 
sighed for music and flowers; as day followed 
day, and month after month passed away, 
and no change came to her, the life she was 
leading became almost unendurable. You 
may ask why she did not leave her lonely 
home and seek to earn the things which she 
longed for? A sense of duty held her back. 
How could she leave the childless old couple 
who had taken her to their home when she 
could claim no other shelter? But all things 
earthly have an end, and Anna’s uneventful 
life was broken up at last. 

One morning in the latter part of June, the 
month which had witnessed Anna’s twentieth 
birthday, Aunt Betsey informed her niece that 
they were to have a city boarder. A young 
man who was fitting himself for a physician, 
but who, in his zeal, had studied too hard, 
was coming to the old farm-house for a season 
to see what country air and country food 
would do for him; and before many days had 
passed he was with them. How different 
from her former life was Anna’s existence in 
the weeks which followed. He brought many 
books which they read together. First Anna 
was listener and then reader. The music she 
had longed for she heard while listening to 
Percy Armstrong’s voice; the flowers she had 
coveted he helped her to gather in the mead- 
ows and forests; and all places were made 
pleasant to her by his presence. He was 
agreeable, gentlemanly and very, very kind, 
and, more than all, he loved her and told her 
so. Do you wonder that she was bewildered, 
fascinated, intoxicated? And will you ¢en- 
sure her very severely when I tell you that the 
fact that Percy often came from the city, 
whither he made frequent visits, with unsteady 

gait and breath hot with drink made no dif- 
ference in her regard? She knew absolutely 
nothing of her lover except the little he chose 
to tell her of himself, but she was quite ready 
to exclaim in Tom Moore’s lawless words: 


“I know not, I ask not if guilt’s in thy heart, 
I know that I love thee whatever thou art.” 


The summer passed rapidly away and au- 
tumn came in apace. Percy Armstrong's 
health was greatly improved, but he made no 
preparation for leaving the old farm. When 


the new year came he and Anna were to be 
married. Anna never asked herself how the 
rich and aristocratic friends of Armstrong 
would receive the poor country girl, and Jf 
her lover had any misgivings on the subject 
he kept them to himself. They talked only 
of their love and of the delight which the con- 
stant presence of each would give the other; 
of the library of choice books which they 
would enjoy together; of the flowers which 
should fill their beautiful home with fragrance ; 
of the music which Percy would teach his 
wife to draw forth from the piano he was to 
purchase forher. Ah, theirdreams were very 
bright, very sweet, very precious, but alas! 
there came to them ere long a sad awakening. 
They had driven to Oak Grove one day to 
gather autumn leaves. The distance was 
five miles from the old farm and the day was 
delightful. As they were returning, the rain 
from a huge black cloud which had been ris- 
ing for two hours, descended in torrents. A 
huge umbrella, held by Percy against the 
wind, kept Anna from getting wet, but he was 
completely drenched. 

Congestion of the lungs was the result, and, 
three hours after, he was helped to his bed; 
he died, leaving the woman of his choice 
stunned and bewildered by her sudden loss. 
You who have stood by the still, dead form 
of your dearest friend, know what Anna suf- 
fered at that time. You who have had all 
that made your existence bright and pleasant, 
or age endurable, snatched suddenly from you, 
can alone realize what her feelings were. She 
suffered as intensely as she had worshiped 
blindly. 

After the body was prepared to be removed 
to his city home, Anna sat by the table on 
which it lay, like one ina dream. No sigh es- 
caped her white lips; no sign of tears appear- 
ed in her large, wild-looking eyes, and those 
who came to look upon the dead wondered 
that she could be so calm, little thinking that 
hers was the calmness which often precedes 
insanity, the very quietness of despair. The 
body was taken away after a day, by the rich 
and haughty relatives of the deceased, to 
whom his relation with Anna Laton had never 
been revealed, and for many days the still- 
ness in the old farm-house was more than op- 
pressive. 


The half dozen persons who were spending 
the summer months at Beechwood, Mr. Lati- 
mer’s country seat on the Hudson, made a very 
pleasant party. Each one was interesting in 
his or her own way; but none were so closely 
watched, or excited as much comment, as 
George Manly and Anna Laton. Do you won- 
der that we find Anna making one of a party 
at gay, sunshiny Beechwood, when we left her 
almost heart-broken at the lonely old farm? 
After the death of her lover her face became 
so white, her hands so transparent, and her 
step so slow, that Aunt Betsey awoke to the 
fact that an absolute change was the only 
thing which could save the life of her niece. 
In wondering where it was best to send her 
she remembered a cousin of her own who had 
married a wealthy merchant in New York, 
and who usually spent her summers at his 
country seat on the Hudson. Instantly she 
wrote to Mrs. Latimer, asking her to receive 
Anna as a guest. The answer came, a cor- 
dial, ladylike note, giving the lonely girl an 
invitation to make one of the party which 
was to spend the summer at Beechwood. 
Anna, with the apathy which was fast becom- 
ing habitual to her, accepted the invitation 
because Aunt Betsey thought it for her bene- 
fit to do so, and three weeks from the time 
the invitation arrived she was installed at 
Beechwood, where she very soon became an 
object of interest. Talkative Mrs. Latimer 
managed to let her other guests know that 
Anna had a “‘history,’’ and this fact alone 
caused them to take an interest in the exceed- 
ingly reserved young lady; but when George 
Manly, the rich ‘old bach,” began to show 
her particular attention she became at once 
the observed of all observers. Everybody in 
the house knew, long before Anna did, that 
George Manly was in love with her. His way 
had been so different from that which Percy 
Armstrong had taken to become acquainted 
with her, that she never supposed he cared 
for her particularly. He talked of politics 
and religion; of the arts and sciences; but 
most of all he told her of his plans for the 
future, and one day he took her in one of the 
drives they often enjoyed together, to see the 
large house which was being built for him a 
few miles from New York Citv. 

When they had started homeward he said 
to her: ‘*When my house is finished I intend 
to make of it a home for those little unfortu- 
nates who have no other. I hav’nt a relative 
in the world that I am aware of, and I believe 
Ican do more good in this way than in any 
other. I shall not advertise for children to 
fill my house, but will myself gather them in 
from the “highways and hedges.” I will 
bring them in from the street, and will make 
them understand that there isa place and some 
love for them yet in the world.”’ 

As the weeks flew by at Beechwood, Anna 
was half surprised to realize that the world 
had ceased to be wholly dark to her. Once 


to the songs of the birds, and the plashing of 
the tiny brooks which she and Manly found 





in their rambles; after a dark year of pain 


more she listened with a calm sort of pleasure 





and suffering she came to know that God does 
not willingly afflict; that comfort and peace 
can be had by humbly asking for them at the 
throne of grace. And she realized also that 
he who had taught her by his example to ever 
look upward and onward was her new friend, 
George Manly, anda profound respect min- 
gled with the feeling of gratitude with which 
she regarded him. The last of October found 
the guests at Beechwood making preparations 
to return to their homes. One evening, the 
last she was to spend with Mrs. Latimer, as 
Anna was sitting by the parlor window sadly 
thinking how lonely the old farm-house would 
seem after her quietly delightful summer, a 
hand was laid on her arm, and Mr. Manly’s 
voice said: 

*‘Come for a walk. The air is delicious.” 

And out under the bright stars, with the 
noble Hudson dt their feet, George Manly 
asked Anna Laton to be his wife. 

“Do not answer me to-night, dear Anna,” 
he said, ‘*Wait until to-morrow and I will try 
to be patient. You know the course I have 
marked out for myself, and cannot decide in 
a moment if you care to share such a life.’’ 

When in her room once more Anna looked 
into her heart to see if she cared for George 
Manly as she would care for the man she should 
wish to marry. She saw no such wild, pas- 
sionate love as she had lavished on Percy 
Armstrong, but in its place she recognized a 
calm, deep, earnest affection, founded on re- 
spect and confidence. Can you not imagine 
what her answer was? 

Under the hospitable roof of George Manly 
many orphaned little ones find a good home 
and plenty of affection. Happy in the devot- 
ed love of her noble husband, Anna is cheer- 
fully and hopefully doing a work for which, 
in after years, the children now under her 
care and guidance will ‘rise up and call her 
blessed.’? Was the fierce passionate regard 
with which Anna Laton regarded Percy Arm- 
strong, love? I believe not, for I hold that 
all true love is founded on respect, and surely 
no feeling of respect could have been min- 
gled with her regard for a man who’ was 
ashamed to confess to his friends that he loved 
a penniless girl and who could so often return 
to his chosen one with staggering gait, and a 
brain made dull by liquor. Somebody has 
said, and perhaps truly, that ‘our first is sel- 
dom our best love.” When Uncle John and 
Aunt Betsey became too feeble to work, both 
found a happy and peaceful home with Anna. 
With a number of competent servants my 
heroine finds no difficulty in managing her 
large family. One room is fitted up for a 
school-room, and there George Manly teaches 
his children, not alone from school books, 
but from that best of alk books, the Holy Bi- 
ble. 





THE INFLUENCE OF A WOMAN. 


A few evenings ago I heard a gentleman 
speak of California at the time of its first set- 
tlement. As is well known, the ‘‘gold fever’’ 
carried many New Englanders to that region. 

The miners, perhaps not naturally coarse or 
illiterate men, but yet being left to themselves, 
working hard all day in the mines and seeing 
no female society, soon became careless of 
their personal appearance, and, when Sunday 
came, they hailed it as a holiday, and treated 
themselves to all manner of games, some of 
which were low and degrading. Prize-fight- 
ing, gambling, cock-fighting, drinking, any- 
thing to pass away the time; and all this in 
dirty clothing, unshaven, unwashed, with hair 
unkempt. What a terrible condition! One 
day a lady came. Presently her arrival was 
noised about among the miners, and the next 
Sunday every miner, far and near, made him- 
self presentable. In the course of the day 
they congregated in the lady’s vicinity, and 
while pretending to chat with each other were 
seen peering about, trying to catch a glimpse 
of the lady. 

In a few days it became known that she 
wished to take boarders, and immediately 
every miner was ready, with tools in hand, to 
do his share towards building a log house for 
her accommodation. She soon changed the 
state of affairs; and the Sabbath day was no 
longer desecrated by gambling and prize-fight- 
ing, and the men became tidy and decent in 
personal appearance. 

Indeed, ‘‘such was her influence,” said the 
gentleman, ‘‘that it would have been death to 
the man who dared lisp a word against her!” 
Such was the tribute I heard paid to a wo- 
man, ; L. J. G. 





SLAVERY ABOLISHED BY PORTUGAL. 


I am happy to announce the passage of 
an act by the general Cortes of Portugal, 
proclaimed since the adjournment of Con- 
gress, for the abolition of servitude in the 
Portuguese Colonies. It is to be hoped that 
such legislation may be another step toward 
the great consummation to be reached, when 
ng man shall be permitted, directly or indi- 
rectly, under any disguise, excuse or form of 
law, to hold his fellowman in bondage. I 
am of the opinion also that it is the duty of 
the United States, as contributing toward that 
end, and required by the spirit of the age in 
which we live, to provide by suitable legisla- 
tion that no citizen of the United States shal, 
hold slaves as property in any other country, 
or be interested therein. — President's Message, 
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SOMETHING OF INTEREST TO THE OLD 
FOLKS AND TO THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The Boston Journal, in a recent issue, says: “Pic- 
ture to yourself what a magazine for children ought 
to be—how bright and winning in contents, how pure 
and stimulating in teaching, how resplendent with 
pictures, and then turn over the pages of Sr, Nica- 
OLAS, and you will find your ideal realized.” 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: “ST. NICHOLAS is 
an institution of which Young and Old America are 
as proud as England is of Punch. A house without 
St. NICHOLAS,” continues the writer, “does not de- 
serve to own any boys and girls; no dog should wag 
its little tail while pressing its nose through the area 
railings; emphatically, we would observe that should 
the sun condescend to shine upon that house, his so- 
lar majesty would make a big mistake,”’ 

The first volume of St. NICHOLAS was a surprise 
even to the public that had heartily welcomed it, 
number by number Newspaper critics expressed 
enthusiastic approval; children and parents were 
alike del hted, and congratulatory letters from dis- 
tinguished men and women poured in upon the pub- 
lishers and editor. Charles Dudley Warner wrote: 
“TI do not see how it can be made any better, and if 
children don’t like it, it is time to change the kind 
of children in this country.”” Whittier, our great 

oet, wrote: “It is little to say of this magazine that 
t is the best child’s period cal in the world;” and 
words of hearty commendation came across the ocean 
from such earnest workers and popular favorites of 
the fous as Geo. Macdonald, Christina Rossetti, 
and Canon Kingsley. 

Beautifully bound, superbly illustrated, and filled 
with good things from the best writers (including 
three long serial stories), the first volume of Sr. 
NICHOLAS, complete in itself, is a finer Christmas 
gift for girls and boys to-day than any single book in 
the market, except 


St. Nicholas for 1875, 


which, with its magnificent pictures, its two complete 
serials, and its innumerable shorter stories, sketches, 
poems, !airy tales, rhymes* and jingles, bits of wis- 
dom, its French, German and Latin stories—its fun 
and its puzzles, Raeeepetie F ie the Lettr-box, 
&c., &c., is even more superbly attractive. 


St. Nicholas for 1874 end 1875, 4 Vols. 


For the convenience of libraries, and because many 
children find the two large volumes for '74 and ’75 
rather bulky to handle, we have had these twenty- 
four numbers bound in four elegant volumes, and 
inclosed in a neat box, under the general title of 


The St. Nicholas Library. 


These four volumes are sold for $8.00, being only 
two dollars a volume—a beautiful and valuable 
nee present for an entire family of young 

olks. 

The New York Tribune says: “In the avalanche of 
immoral literature that threatens the chil/ren, some 
strong, vitally wholesome, and really attractive mag- 
azine is required for them, and ST, NICHOLAS has 
reached a higher platform, and commands for this 
service wider resources in art and letters, than any of 
its predecersors or contemporaries.” 

e Sunday School Times says: ‘A cleaner, purer, 
more trustworthy periodical for children cannot be 
named. The magazine does not claim to be religious, 
but it is on the side of all that is true aud good, from 
beginning to end.” 

The religious een all over the country heartily 
commend st. Nicholas, and virtually echoes the 
opinion of the New York Christian Union, that it is 
“a delightful magazine for all children between five 
and eighty-seven.” 


St. Nicholas for 1876 


Promises even greater attractions than the previous 
volumes. A strong feature of the new volume is an 
American Serial Story, 


“The Boy Emigrants,” By Noah Brooks, 
iving the adventures of a party of boys on their 
ong journey across the plains, with a vivid portrai- 

ture of their Life in California during the days of the 
gold fever. Mr. Brooks brings to this work, in ad- 
dition to his well known literary gifts, a thorough 
familiarity with the features of that wild country and 
the people that flock toward it. What he has to say 
of them is pervaded with a subtle and intense savor 
of reality that enables the reader to foliow the char- 
acters in their adventures, with a positive sense of 
companionship. The contagion of the “gold fever”; 
the great difficulties and perils which beleaguerec 
their journey across the plains and mount#ius, and 
finally the adventurous, half-civilized, and yet, in a 
certain rude way, poetic life in the mines of Califor- 
nia, are all described with wonderful truthtulness 
aud skill. Add to this the elevated tone pervadin 
the work, and the irresistible attraction which suc 
a narrative possesses for boys, and the value of this 
stirring, healthy serial becomes evident. 

There is to be another and shorter serial, begin- 
ning in January and running through three num- 

rs: 


“Jon of Iceland,” By Bayard Taylor. 

A delightfully vivid story of an Icelandic boy’s 
career, oe gs incidents, which could happen in no 
other counfty, aud graphically touching upon the 
—, life and general fea ures of that strange 
and, 

The best general reading for boys and girls is in- 
sured by a list of present and promised contributors, 
among whom are: . 


William Cullen Bryant, George Macdonald, 
Christina Rossetti, Louisa M. Alcott, J. T. Trow- 
bridge, T. B. Aldrich, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Abby Morton Diaz, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Donald G. Mitchell, H. H., Edmund C, Stedman, 
Lucy Larcom, Charles Dudley Warner, Bret 
Harte, Frank R. Stockton, Elizabeth Akers 
Allen, T. W. Higginson, Lucretia P. Hale, Prof. 
R. A. Proctor, Mrs, Oliphant and Rev. Edward 
Eggleston. 


Special papers are secured or promised, viz.: AS. 
TRONOMY FOR YouNn@ Fouks (Prof. Proctor); 
CHAPTERS ON WINDSOR CASTLE and English His- 
yA Oliphant); TALKS WITH GIRLS (Mrs, A. 
D. T. Whitney, H. H., Louisa M, Alcott, Susan Cool- 
idge.and Mrs. Dodge); LITTLE HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
PaGEs (Marion Harland, author of “Common Sense 
in the Household). Also Lucidents of. American 
History, Practical Handwork for Boy: and Girls 
Sketches of Adventure and Travel, Fairy Tales, and 
Stories of Home Life. A Young Contributor's de- 
partment is to be added to the well-known and ap- 
proved Regular Features; and, in short, the Maga- 
zine will be made as useful, lively, and entertaining 
as the purest and best writers and artists can make it. 

Some of the finest works of the Great Puinters have 
been engraved for St. NicHoLAs, and its illustra- 
tions for 18/6 will surpass anything ever yet attempt- 
ed in Juvenile Literature. 


$3.00 a Year. $4.00 for Bound Vol. 


We will send the magazine one year, beginnin 
November, 1875, and either of the two bound vul- 
umes as above, postpaid, for $7.00; or, asubscription 
one year and the two bound volumes for $10 00. 
Tbe price of the 4-volume edition is $8 00. All news- 
dealers and booksellers will receive subscriptions 
and supply volumes at above rates, 

November and December numbers free to all new 
subscribers for 1876. SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY and 
St. NICHOLAS, $7.0". 


— & CO., 743 and 745 Broadway, N.Y. 
—Iit 


SILHOUETTES AND SONGS. 





IPOND'S| 


Hear: for I will speak of excellent things,™ 


CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed. 
ing. Inflammations ang 
Uleerations. Hemorrhage 
from any organ—Nose, Gums, 
Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Womb, &c. Congestions, 
Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
lids. Inflammatton of the Ove 
ries. Vaginal Leucorrhea, 
Varicose Veins, Sore 
Nipples. 





POND'S 
EXTRACT 


The Peoples’ 
Remedy, for 
Internal and 
External Use. 














POND’S EXTRACT isforsaleby all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Druggists 
ee, aud everybody whe has ever 


Pamphlet containin, History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if n >t found at your Drugyist’s. 
POND’S EXTRACT Co., 
New York and London, 
IM. Eredrica Perry, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW, 


143 La Salle Street, Room 15, 
47—ti 





CHICAGO, ILL, 


FURS. 


SUAS & 


59 Tremont St. 


~~ 


Ladies’ Furs, 
FINE ASSORTMENT. 
SEAL 
GOODS 


A. Specialty. 


JACKSON & CO.. 


Hatters & Furriers, 


‘AQ TREMONT St 


REMINGTON. 





7 








THE NEW 


REMINGTON ROOMS, 


146 Tremont Street, 


Present a most beautiful display of 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINES, 


with their celebrated Button-Hole attachments, 4130 
the 


REMINGTON SPORTING, HUNTING AND 
TARGET RIFLES, PISTOLS AND 
SHOT GUNS, AND TYPE 
WRITERS, 





» DOMESTIC’ 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
char gefor Second-hand 
Mach'nes of every des- 

- cription. 
DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cta. for Catalogue. 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO, 
Acents Wantap. “@@ NEW YORK. 
43—13teow 






intended to supersede the pen, and indispensable to 
those who do much writing. 


And a full assortment of the celebrated 


BAZAR PATTERNS. 


GEO. G. FROST, Manager- 

494t . 

5 th . Samples worth $1 
B5 to $20 Fesaname evoetiandy Me. 
he utfit 











“@ a day at home. Agents wanted. O 
x l 2 and corms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Me. 
46—ly 
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A POCKET REVOLVER RECOMMENDED. 


Ep1ToRS Journat.—lIn an article of the 
Journat, Nov. 27, under the caption “Women, 
Protect Yourselves!’ the writer earnestly re- 
quests every woman “to make herself owner 
of a good revolver, learn how to use it pru- 
dently butgeffectively, place it under her pil- 
low at night and carry it concealed in the 
pack of her skirt during the day.”’ 

Of the effective manner in which I can use 
mine, I will simply say that, if ‘*tramps,’’ or 
other evil-doers could see me fire at a target, 
I think they would not care to meet me with 
any manifestations of evil intentions, after- 
wards. 1 place mine under my pillow at 
night, but I cannot understand why your cor- 
respondent advises that it be concealed “in 
the back of the skirt during the day.” I al- 
ways carry mine in my pocket, and see no 
necessity for carrying one anywhere else. 
My revolver (a Smith & Wesson) is of me- 
dium size, carries a No. 22 cartridge, and the 
cylinder has seven chambers, 

In case of emergency, I can easily slip my 
hand into my pocket, and, if I choose, raise 
the hammer as soon asI grasp it, or while 
drawing it from my pocket. 

In this way no time is lost. Butif I had 
to carry my hand around to the back of my 
dress, and draw it from its concealment, much 
time would be lost, which certainly ought to 
be avoided. Our lives might depend upon 
rapidity of action; and the less there is to 
impede our movements the better. So my 
advice would be to get revolvers of medium 
size, which can be carried in the pocket. 

L. J. @. 





HUMOROUS. 


Honey-bees are winged merchants—they 
cell their honey. 


Up in Vermont they call a member of a 
choral union a howlist. 


‘Has your son Timothy failed?” inquired 
Gubbins of Stubbins the other day. ‘Oh, 
not at all; he has only assigned over his prop- 
erty and fallen back to take a better position,” 
was the reply. 

When the Earl of Bradford was brought 
before Lord Chancellor Loughborough to be 
examined upon application of the statute of 
lunacy against him, the chancellor asked him: 
“How many legs has a sheep?” 

‘Does your lordship mean,’’ answered Lord 
Bradford, ‘‘a live or a dead sheep?”’ 

“Is it not the same thing?” said the chan- 
cellor. 

‘“‘No, my lord,”’ said Lord Bradford; ‘‘there 
is much difference—a living sheep may have 
four legs, a dead sheep has only two. There 
are but two legs of mutton; the two fore-legs 
are shoulders.”’ 


Theodore Hook was a prime humorist, but 
he was honest enough to tell a good joke even 
ifhe was not the author of it. Hereis one 
that he heard: 

He was in a stage-coach with two inside 
passengers, a pretty, delicate young lady, and 
a plain-faced maid. While the mistress was 
at dinner, Hook remarked to the maid, in a 
tone of great sympathy: 

‘Your young lady seems very unwell.” 

“Yes, sir, she suffers sadly.” 

“Consumption, I should fear.”’ 

“No, sir; [am sorry to say it is the heart.” 

“Dear me! Aneurism?”’ 

“Oh, no, sir! it’s only a lieutenant in the 

ry 1 
navy. 

At the Martha Washington Tea-Party giv- 
en last week by Jennie Collins, at Boffin’s 
Bower, the following amusing Circular was 
distributed: 

MI8S JENNIE COLLINS presents her compliments 
andd sires you to take tea with her at Boffin’s Bower, 
No. 1031 Washington street, on Thursday evening, 
Dec, 9, 1875, at early candle light. 

She will have Blindman’s Buff and other pastimes 
before and after tea, there will be Wordly Songes, 
sunge by Mrs. Mehitable Cartwright and Mrs. Pru- 
dence Pinkham (shejthat was a Kimball) and Mrs.Tab- 
_— Brumell. Neighbor Hezekiah Babcock will also 
singe, 

Ye spinet will be a ed upon by Miss Clarissa 
Spriggins and Mrs. Charity Freelove (she that was a 
Guild), and others who may volunteer. 

If ye night be dark, Neighbor Zodiga Stebbins 


will be there with his lanthorn to see any unprotected 
iim ules home, 

tickets can be procured at the house of Neighbor 
Ditson, on Washington street, at Dame Heath’s, Mad- 
8-1 Tavern (1098 Washington street, Room 6), and at 


ye Bower. 

Fifty cents will be collected by ye Tithing-man at 
ye door, from those whehave not provided themselves 
with ticketa, 


Ye garments to be worn on this occasion by many 
¢ ye women folks will also be procured at Dame 
eath’s. 


SILHOUETTES AND SONGS. 
$5 to $20 3 St, Agee at, Ae 


sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. Weof- 
feremployment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour's work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free, 
Send us your aldress at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Dov t look for work or businessal sewhere, 
until you have ‘earned what we offer. G. STINSON 














X Co., Portlané, Me. 2—ly 
UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 
Family Favorite 


SEWING 
MACHINE! 





warobably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will ’e put upon the market, that in so short a time 
has thins such immense —— and success as 
\sy e machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
“\* TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 


No pe 
amining It — buy a machine without first ex- 


New G. F. No. 2, 
UNS without noise, 
— Manufacturing ARs ee Pee ee 
“Pecial inducements to agents. 
oe SEWING MACHINE CO., 
mets 349, now 533 Washington Street 
+ JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston 
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TY YEARS! 
Perry Davis’ 
Vegetable 


Pain-Killer 


HAS BEEN TESTED IN EVERY VARIETY 
OF CLIMATE, AND BY ALMOST 
EVERY NATION KNOWN TO 
AMERICANS, 





It is almost the constant companion and estimable 
friend of the missionary, ‘and the traveler on sea and 
land, and no one should travel on our lakes or rivers 


without it. It has been 
Before the Public Over Thirty 
Years, 


and has a wider and better reputation than any other 
proprietary medicine of the present day. At this pe- 
riod there are but few unacquainted with the merits 
of the Pain-Killer. But, while some extol it as a 
liniment, they know but little of its power in easing 
pain when taken internally; while others use it in- 
ternally with great success, but are equally ignorant 
of its healing virtues when appiied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all that it is equally success- 
ful whether used internally or externally; and it 
stands to-day unrivaled by all the great catalogues of 
family medicine. It is sufficient evidence of its vir- 
tues as a standard medicine to know that it is now 
used in all parts of the world, and that its sale is con- 
stantly increasing. No curative agent has such wide- 
spread sale, or gives such universal satisfaction. 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the 
most unqualified testimonials to its virtues, from 
persons of the highest character and responsibility. 
Physicians of the first ability recommend it as a most | 
effectual preparation for the extinction of pain. It 
is not only the best remedy ever known for 


Bruises, Cuts, Burns, &c., 


but for Dysentery or Cholera, or any sort of bowel 
complaint, it isa remedy unsurpassed for efficiency 
In the great cities of India, 
and other hot climates, it has become the standard 
medicine for all such complaints, as well as Dyspep- 


and rapidity of action. 


sia, Liver Complaints, and other kindred disorders. 
For Coughs and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and Rhen- 
matic difficulties, it has been proved by the most 
abundant and convincing testimony to be an invalu- 


able medicine. The Pain-Killer is 


A Purely Vegetable Compound, 


and, while it is a most efficient remedy for pain, it is 
a perfectly safe medicine, even in the most unskillful 


GOOK & ALDRICH, 


WINTER OPENING OF FURS. 


SEAL SKINS! 


We call particular attention to our 
Stock of Seal Skins, which were selected 
in London by competent judges expressly 
for our trade. This fact enables us to 
furnish the best qualities of this favorite 
fur, which is the prevailing style this sea- 
son. We have made up a full stock of 
Sacks, Muffs, Boas, Cuffs and Caps. 
Our stock also includes all other kinds of 
furs usually kept in a first-class fur store. 


ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


We make a specialty of manufacturing 
to order Ladies’ fur garments, in all cases 
warranting to suit the purchaser or no sale, 
In this branch of our business we employ 
an experienced German Fur artist, who 
is one of the best workmen in the country. 

We invite inspection of our Furs, which 
will be cheerfully shown without unreason- 
able urging to purchase. 


COOK & ALDRICH, 


303 & 305 WASHINGTON ST., 


Opposite Old South Church, 
50—3t 





Automatic Crystal Fountain. 


A Beauti- 
¢" ful Christ- 
mas Present. 
Self - acting, 
requiring no 
Force of Wa- 
ter. uby 
Glass Basin 
and Globes, 
mounted on 
a Golden 
Bronze Stan- 
dard, with 
olished Mar- 
vle base. An 
ornament for 
the Parlor, 
Dining-room, 
Library, Con- 
servatory, 
Store Count- 
er, Show win- 
dow,&c. Es- 
pecially 
adapted to 

urify the air 
n the sick 
room. The 
Addition of 
to 





































makes it a 
Perfumed 
Fountain. 
Hight to 
top of Basin, 
21 inches; di- 
ameter of Ba- 
sin, 10 inches; 
hieght of 
stream, 
inches, 
Price, com- 
plete, $15.00. 


oe 





hands. 
of bowel disease in children or adults, it is an almost 
certain cure, and has, without doubt, been more suc- 
cessful in curing the various kinds of Cholera than 
any other known remedy, or the most skillfal physi- | 
cian. In India, Africa, and China, where this most | 
dreadful disease is more or less prevalent, the Pain- 
Killer is considered by the natives, as well as Euro- 
pean residents in those climates, a sure remedy. 


The PAIN-KILLER is sold by all the Druggists 
and Dealers in Family Medicines, 


Price, 25 and 50 cents and $1. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS & PROPRIETORS, 


isc BIGH STREET, 


For Summer Complaint, or any other form | = 







Address for 
>% descriptive 
‘ireular, 
jJames W. 
Tufts, 833 
039 Bowe 
= <er Street, 
— Boston. 
50—3t 


Something to make Hens Lay, made from Fresh 
Blood, Bones and Meat, dried and ground to a Sweet 
Meal. Keeps well. Very nutritious. Fowls like it 
very much. Trial bags 50 cents and $1; 100 Ib. bi 


$2.50. Address Jacksons and Bowker, 53 N. 
Market St., Boston. 45—9t 








10 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
ears’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
nterest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. 
Nocustomer of ours ever waited a day for interest, 
not even during the hardest time that Kansas is 
likely ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. 
Send for particulars. References in every State in 
the Union. J.B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN, 

(Gr~Collections throughout the West a specialty. 


EM, 


An amusing and instru 
ive gamo for children 
Finely illustrated. Seni 
postpaid for twenty-five 
cents. 

‘WM. R. GOULD, Suc- 
cessorto WEST & LEE 
GAME CO., Worcester, 
Mass. 



















Providence, MR. I- 





50—3t 


Send three cent stamp 
for catalogue of games. 









\ PAGE & BAILEY,\ 





OUR SPECIALTIES 















\45 West St, Boston \ 

















ATTENTION 
iS CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING: 


Qa 
The Emancipation Suit and Waist. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875, 

The Emancipation Union Under Flannel. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 

The Dress Reform Corset Waist and Skirt 


Supporter. 
Patented April 6th, 1875. 


The Warren Stocking Supporter. 
Patented Feb, 2nd, 1875. 


Of which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
sale, 


AGENTS WANTED, 


— AND — 


AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 


— BY — 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
Boston, Mass., 


To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed. 


cAUTION! 


No goods genuine uuless stamped with our trade 
mark, 























These goods may be found at retail 


AT 
GEORGE FROST & 00, 
287 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 
MESSRS, O. F. HOVEY & 00., 
Summer and Avon Sts., Boston. 
MISS H, L. LANG, 
‘Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton Pl., Boston 
MRS. H. 8. HUTOHINSON, 
16 West 14th St., New York. 
MESSRS, F. H, EATON & OO, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D, 0 


J. P. LOVE, 
195 W. Fourth 8t., Cincinnati, Ohie. 
MRS. MARY A. WHITAKER, 
924 Ohestnut St., (up 1 flight) Phila., Pa, 
GEORGE FROST & 00, 
248 Wabash Ave., Ohicago, Illinois. 





Send stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue. 34—tj 
THE YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 
BY MRS. CORNELIUS. 


12mo. Price $1.50; Interleaved, $2.25. 


Contains a large number of reliable and tested 
recipes for cooking: Canning of Fruits; preparing 
of food for infants, and for the sick; an important 
chapter on Health; and counsels and suggestions of 
great value to housekeepers, etc., etc., etc. 

No work on the subject has attained such populari- 
ty as Mrs. Cornelius’s. It has been before the pub- 
lic nearly twenty-five years, during which it has, 
from time to time, been revised to meet the growing 
requirements of the household. It has constantly 
grown in favor, as evidenced by its increasing sale, 
and the publishers feel warranted in pronouncing it 

The Standard Work on the Subject of 

Which it Treats. 

THE INTERLEAVED EDITION (a leaf of blank pa- 
per for additional recipes and notes between ever, 
two leaves of the book) is a new feature that will 
commend itself to every methodical housekeeper. 

For sale by all booksellers. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 

49—4t BOSTON, MASS. 
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'HALLET. DAVIS&CO 


CRAND. SQUARE 
_ & UPRIGHT. 





~ BOSTON. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 H m Street 
A fow doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


Treatment and Cure of al) Disenses. 


Office hours from 10 A, M, to 4 P, M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 


MADAME SECOR, M.D. 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 Ware 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women, Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hourr from 10 
A. M, until 4 P. M. 

Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. Tne poor treated 
ratuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No f 
nducements held out to the suffering. One examine 
ation decides the cure. 17—ly 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


All deposits made in this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month, 
Interest is paid on deposits for all full calendar 
months they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
for the protection of its depositors, 47—136 


SAVE MONEY 


by sonding $4.75 for any $4 Magazine and THE 
WFEKLY TRIBUNE (regular price $6), or 65.75 
for ths Magazine and THE SEMI-WEEKLY MRIB- 
UNE (regular price $3.00). Address, 


THE TRIBUNE, New-York 











50—tj 





Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO.’s 
DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22, 25 & 27 BRATTLE STREET, 


BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. 
5i— 


L. L, GREENE, 


Attorney at aw, 
BOONE, N. C. 


Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention given to all professional busi- 
ness entrusted to his care. 

Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust 
ed to him. 2%—ly 


SUI RIS. 


——e~ 





~ 









CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED ccc, UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


wo DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 


awarded highest premiums at Indus 
ALWAYS trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six 
all where any other crgans have been preferred. 
§ Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
E T hemispheres, to be unrivaled See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opiniors of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
INSIST take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for thig 
reason ofien try very hard to sell something else, 
with most important —- 
NEW Syl $ ments ever made. ow 
olo and Combination Stops. —— 
Etagere and other Cases of new designs. 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN <=: 


quisite combination of these instruments. 


EASY PAYMENTS, sormootity or aourety 


payments; or rented until rent pays for the 


CATALOGUES and Circulars, with full partio- 


ulars, free. Address MASON & 
AMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont 8t BOSs- i 
TON; 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or &a2 
Adams St., CHICAGO, - . . 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

The children are fortunate this winter. We 
have received, among various children’s books, 
three of unusual excellence. First comes 
Nive Litrre Gosiines, by Susan Coolidge, 
(Roberts Bros.) The lady who writes under 
this name proved by the ‘‘Katy” stories her 
right toa place among our half-dozen or so 
of first-class writers for children. ‘*Nine Lit- 
tle Goslings” shares the characteristic features 
of her former books. It is thoroughly good, 
but not at all goody. We fancy the authoress 
understands cookery, judging from the skilful 
way in which she flavors the fun ofa story with 
the moral. In richness of fancy and vivid 
word-painting, each of these nine charming 
little stories is a jewel in itself. 

A Story Book ror THE CHILDREN, by Mrs. 
Diaz, (Osgood & Co.,) contains fifteen stories, 
not new, we think, but old enough to be new 
to the present generation of children, and good 
enough for any generation, likely to rise for 
sometime. Mrs Diaz’s works are well-known. 
The thoughtfulness, originality, and quaint 
fun which always characterize them appear 
afresh in the present book, wile us on to the 
last page, and leave us calling for more, like 
Oliver Twist. 


Mice at Pray, by Neil Forest, (Roberts 
Bros.,) is a tale descriptive of the haps and 
mishaps of a family of children, in the absence 
of their mothet from home, with some account 
of their later adventures and experiences in 
the process of being tamed. In point of gen- 
uine fun, this delightful book is one in a mil- 
lion. Certainly we have been indebted toit 
for such exquisite. agonies of laughter as we 
had not experienced foralong time. The ep- 
isodes of Tom’s doctoring Kate for deafness 
with the garden syringe, and of the descent 
into the well for a silver tea-pot are ‘‘the best 
thing yet.” We recommend the perusal of 
‘*Mice at Play’’ to all persons affected with 
chronic long faces; and predict, like the ven- 
ders of panaceas, speedy relief.” 


SERMoNs, by the Rev. Frederick Brooks. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood and Company. 


These sermons preached by a devout and 
cultivated clergyman of the Episcopal church 
in his ordinary ministrations have been print- 
ed both for those who heard them and for the 
general reader. They form an attractive vol- 
ume, and have an introduction by the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks who, in a few words, draws a 
truthful portrait of his brother. On reading 
these thoughtful and suggestive sermons we 
fancy we see the influence of Frederick W. 
Robertson, not so much by any modification 
of doctrinal opinions, as in their spirit and 
method, and their freedom from technical 
theology. We do not mean that they are not 
distinctive, for they are, and the preacher is 
loyai to his church. But while keeping with- 
in the Episcopal moorings, there is a breadth 
of treatment and a tendency to deal with the 
subjects in hand, in their more general and re- 
ligious relations. This is so evident that we 
are sure of the truth of his brother’s words 
when he says. ‘One characteristic belongs to 
all of them, a simple manifest desire to reach 
the lives of men, and bring them help and 
comfort.’”’ These sermons will be read with 
pleasure and interest not only by Episcopa- 
lians, but also by the thoughtful and culti- 
vated of other sects. They donot, however, 
apply Christianity to many of the moral move- 
ments of the time, nor grapple with the great 
questions which are now agitating the deepest 
thinkers in their quest after truth. They are 
conservative in tone, and fitted to aid those 
who have not drifted from the popular creed 
and are not stirred with the earnest desire to 
see the great wrongs of the world righted. 
To the average hearer, these sermons will be 
helpful as theyreveal something of the preach- 
er’s ‘‘mind and heart, something of the way 
in which he used to think of earth and heav- 
en,”’ 


Little need be said of the Soncs or THREE 
CENTURIES, just published by James Osgood 
& Co., beyond what Mr. Whittier has told us 
in his introduction. This is a selection from 
the English and American poets, covering the 
period from Shakspeare to the present time. 
Its value depends upon the thoroughness and 
good judgment with which the work is done. 
Whittier, we all know, can write poetry which 
the world will never forget; and if this is a 
good claim for ability to judge of others he 
has it. He is too noble and great a soul to be 
influenced by jealousy, and his humility is as 
great as his poetic genius. Both a poet born 
and a poet by inspiration, he has rare qualifi- 
cations for such a work as this. His knowl- 
edge is wide, his fidelity is complete, his taste 
pure and his judgment discriminating. When, 
then, he sets himself to work to give ‘‘a record 
of the best thoughts and happiest moments of 
the best and happiest minds,” the result is a 
volume of choice selections. The readers of 
the Woman’s Journat will find in this collec- 
tion, many of their old favorites and many 
new faces. In running the eye over the list 
of authors, we see the names of over seventy 
women, and as we come to our own time, the 
proportion increases. This shows the influ- 
ence of oman in literature and that there 
is no sex in poetry. 





Bret Harte has undoubtedly genius. He 
writes with a keen insight into character, and , 


recognzies the essential features of humanity, 
even in the rough life of the early days of Cal- 
ifornia. He has often passages of the deep- 
est pathos and keenest humor, and his charac- 
ters have a distinct individuality. Some 
things he has written will long be remember- 
ed. But we do not place the ‘*TaLes or THE 
Arconauts” und other Sketches recently issu- 
ed by James R. Osgood & Co., among his best. 
His mind cannot bear sustained intellectual ef- 
fort and is not prolific. For this reason, he is 
wise in not writing more than he does. We 
do not asser. that these sketches are lacking 
n interest and power, but simply that they 
are not equal to his best efforts. They have 
an undoubted flavor of California life, and 
there are occasional touches of satire that are 
very telling. Though these sketches are not 
Mr. Harte’s best, they are far in advance of 
much of the ordinary writing which finds a 
place in our periodicals and books issued by 
the press. 

Tue Vest Pocket Series is the title of a 
set of books just published by James R. Os- 
good & Co., in so small a size that they can 
literally be carried in the vest-pocket. Four 
volumes are already out, two of them are 
made up of essays by Mr. Emerson; the 
other two are Whittier’s Snowbound and 
Longfellow’s Evangeline. Both of these are 
beautifully illustrated. Each volume costs fif- 
ty cents. It is a good idea of Osgood & Co., 
to put choice literature in this new and attrac- 
tive form. These volumes are to be followed 
by others, containing some of the best things 
of Hawthorne, Holmes, Lowell and others. 
They are nicely put up, and will be sure to‘be 
sought for. 


Another volume of the Treasure Trove 
Series, (entitled“‘Story,” )comes to us from the 
teeming press of W. F. Gill & Co. Several of 
the specimens of ‘‘choice humor by the great- 
est writers” which it contains are really rich. 
As an instance, we may cite “A Fight for a 
Wife,” attributed to William Black; and ‘*The 
O’Connors,” by A. Trollope. The habit of 
making compilations of this kind is an old and 
honorable one; and we recommend the peru- 
sal of ‘*Story” to all who can conveniently 
procure it. 








SHAWANEBEKE'S REPLY. 


Ep1tors JourNAL.—How can Mr. Herman 
Compton be ‘tin favor of Suffrage’? when the 
Bible says ‘‘Honor the King?” how can he be 
a prohibitionist when it says ‘‘Use a little 
wine?’”? How can he be so cold in his manners 
when it says, ‘‘Greet all the brethren with a 
holy kiss?’”? How can he listen to women 
singers? How canhe approve those ministers 
whonever will obey the injunction, “If any- 
thing be revealed to another that sitteth by, 
let the first hold his peace—all may prophesy?” 
Why should not the clergy, at least, be warned 
by him to take Paul’s advice—‘‘It is better not 
tomarry?’”? How is it that they have ‘‘coats,” 
such very good ones, sleek dnd long, and plen- 
ty of ‘‘scrip,” too, when they are commanded 
to take none? Cities and towns do not ‘‘re- 
fuse to receive’’ these fashionable men who 
are so in accord with the world, but if they 
did the Reverend men would not “shake off 
the dust from their feet against them,” but 
they would employ a boot-black and a lawyer. 

Again, it is both ‘‘brave and generous” for 
alone woman to attack an army of men for 
their own good, even overa nom de plume, when 
both that and the name it stands for, have been 


repeatedly sent with argumentative letters to 


those she criticises. SHAWANEBEKE,. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN NEW BEDFORD. 


Epitors Woman’s Journat.—In the elec- 
tion last Tuesday, the voters of New Bedford 
had an opportunity, for the first time, of vot- 
ing for women on the School Committee. The 
Citizen’s Temperance party (Richmond party) 
nominated Mrs. Frances Lindsey, in Ward 4, 
and Miss Betsey B. Winslow, in Ward 6. 

Mrs. Lindsey is the wife of Benj. Lindsey, 
Esq., formerly editor and proprietor of the 
New Bedford Mercury, and, for a number of 
years past, U. S. Consul at St. Catharines. 
She is a woman of fine literary attainments, 
and would do honor to the office; she was de- 
feated by Dr. Hayes, a physician of large 
practice, but unfortunately (as we think), a 
Catholic by profession. 

Miss Winslow has been for many years, 
until quite recently, one of our most popular 
and efficient public school teachers, and would 
probably have been elected had she lived in 
almost any other ward; ward 6 being the 
banner ward for rum influence. Her popu- 
larity was shown by the fact that her name 
was scratched on only one ticket of her own 
party, and that she received seventy-two (72) 
votes more than her ticket. Between the 
hours of 12 and 1, the working-men's hour,— 
she received 152 votes to 154 for her opponent. 
Next year we propose to honor her, and honor 
ourselves, by electing her by a handsome 
majority. 

New Bedford is manifesting quite an inter- 
est at the present time in the Woman Suffrage 
question. Within a few days petitions have 
been placed in a number of public places, and 
are being numerously signed. This week the 
question was publicly discussed in Liberty 
Hall by H. B. Blackwell and Rey. Mark Traf 
ton. The discussion was held under the auspices 
of the Allen St. M. E. Church Lecture Com- 
mittee, who have just closed a very pleasing 
and entertaining course of lectures. 


PROGRESS. 
New Bedford, Mass, ' 





THIRD WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


ORGANIZATION AS RELATED TO CIVILIZA- 
TION. 


READ BEFORE THE Woman’s CONGRESS AT 
Syracuse, Ocroser 14, 1875. 
BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 

It wants ten minutes of nine, at the Grand 
Central Depot, in New York City. At the 
ticket office the cashier selects instantly from 
his immense case of tickets, each in its own 
compartment, at the requests of fifty different 
individuals, for each his requisite bit of paste- 
board, and returns to him his exact change. 
Applicants are kept in line and in order by a 
policeman, who sees that allthe women have 
their full opportunity. At the door leading to 
the track a uniformed railway official stan-Is 
guard, sees that no one who is not to go by 
the next train shall pass, and punches the tick- 
ets of all who do pass. On the first track 
stands the line of passenger cars. On the 
broad flagging other railway officials wait 
with information as to the proper car to enter. 
Meanwhile, on a side-track at the left stand 
the baggage cars, into which the trunks for 
that train, having been checked by the baggage 
master, are being deftly stowed by the porters. 
Outside waits the engine, the fireman attend- 
ing to the wants of the fire, the engineer at his 
post. Above, in an unseen room, another offi- 
cial presses a wire, anda bell sounds. Instant- 
ly the engineer touches his throttle-valve, and 
backs the engine towards the baggage car. 
Then appears on its forward platform a brake- 
man, who fastens one end of a long, strong 
rope to its coupling, while, before the smoke- 
stack of the engine has come under the ceiling, 
another attaches the other end to the engine. 
The engine stops, then moves forward, the 
rope draws taut and the baggage-car follows; 
one second, and the rope is cast loose at both 
ends by the ready brakeman and falls to the 
ground; the engine moves off, and the car pur- 
sues at a distance, only soon to overtake and 
rejoin it. Another man appears at the switch- 
lever and turns it, and with wheels reversed, 
engine and baggage-car come slowly backward 
towards the train now full of passegers. A 
second bell sounds; the guard at the door by 
which we entered closes and locks his door. 
On the platform suddenly there stands a new 
official, blue-coated, gold-laced as to his cap— 
the conductor. Slowly the engineer backs the 
engine with its baggage-car; the brakeman at- 
taches the coupling; the conductor waves his 
hand; the engineer rings his warning bell, and 
the Saratoga express moves quietly out of the 
depot as the clock strikes nine. ithin the 
waiting-room a new official now announces, by 
means of an indicator, that: the way train will 
startinten minutes. Outside, two men appear 
beside the movable bridge, and lifting it to its 
place, make a way for the coming passengers 
to cross to the third track. The door guardi- 
ans unlock their doors, two lines of passengers 
pour out, and crossing by the bridge, enter the 
cars which stand ready for them. 

Here we have civilization carried to its high- 
est point by means merely of perfect organiza- 
tion. Each one of these men has his own func- 
tion to perform, and doesit,and alone. Each 
is in his place at the appointed time, so sud- 
denly and so perfectly, that the fable of the 
genius and the wonderful lamp becomes dull 
and commonplace. Each and all are controll- 
ed through numberless organized subordinates 
by one superintending mind, which thus or- 
ders the minutest detail with a view to the in- 
terest of the whole. Of organization, no bet- 
ter illustration could be found; of civilization, 
no better index. 

Insuch a scene individual caprice and fancy, 
the whim of the moment, find no place. Ail 
the thousand hands, eyes, feet, are subordinat- 
ed toa rational will, and hence come order, 
safety, and peace. 

There is no stronger or more potent educa- 
tor than this sight in the lesson that civiliza- 
tion means nothing more than individual ca- 
price subjected to rational will; the individual 
giving up his particular will to the general 
good. It is organization carried to its utter- 
most perfection. It is at once the type and 
the fruit of all civilization. 

We have only to contrast with this any scene 
in the life of a savage to perceive that we have 
there the otherextreme. There is no division 
of labor, no organization, or only the faintest 
rudiments of them, and there only the germi- 
nating point, as it were, of a possible civiliza- 
tion. 

Organization, however, is no invention of 
man. In following it he merely copies the 
dumb lesson set for him,ever since the morning 
stars sang together, by the structure and life 
of every plant that he sees in his rambles, of 
every animal that crosses his path. Root and 
stem, leaf and flower, in the one; heart and 
stomach, lungs and brain in the other—each 
performs its allotted work and thus we have 
organized beings, or civilized matter, if one 
— employ the term. 

rganization owes its pone to its saving of 
time; to its utilization of every energy. One 
shall do one thing so much and so long that he 
can do it in less time and better than another. 
It is based upon renunciation of a certain 
roundness and perfection in the individual, in 
order that the general community may have a 
greater perfection. The individual loses noth- 
ing thereby, however, for yielding, seemingly, 
his will to the good of the whole; he is served 
in turn by the will of every individual of the 
organized state of which he is a member. 
While he polishes the tiny screws of the watch 
at his seat in the factory, afar on the prairies 
the farmer sows, reaps, threshes and grinds 
his flour for him. The laborer on the Atlan- 
tic coast unloads and transports his tea; on the 
banks of the Mississippi the workmen crush 
the sugar-cane and refine his sugar. Toiling 
through the night, while he sleeps, the jour- 
nalist writes, and the compositor sets up, for 
his amusement or instruction, the news from 
all parts of the globe. The whole world lies 
at his feet toserve him. Thus while in one 
sense he gives up, as it were, his wholeness in 
order to be a member of a civilized state, he 
enters into a far wider companionship and at- 
tains a far greater completeness. 

He sacrifices the attainment of many minor 
facilities, makes himself voluntarily one-sided, 
and thereby becomes many-sided on a higher 
plane. Active discontent in his place, the 
effort to do all things for himself, and to guide 
himself by his individual will, would at once 
remove him from the state of civilization and 
turn him backward on the long road up which 
mankind have been painfully ascending ever 





since the divine Prometheus first taught them 
the arts. 

Only when each does what he can do best, 
will all things be done, and done for and by 
all. ° No longer a puny individual, man works 
with the power of the whole behind him and 
acting through him, and his deed grows 
mighty and significant. Not what he is, but 
what he embodies and personifies is his worth. 
The civilized man is the type and impersona- 
tion of thought, and gains of the whole living 
race; and not only of that, but of all the race 
who have lived since the beginning of time. 

Intuition of the Hindoo, self-conscious lib- 
erty of the Greek, concreted will of the Ro- 
man, deed of the modern world find their ex- 
pression in him, and mould and shape his 
thought and act. In becoming a part of the 
organized whole he has entered into the life 
of the complete whole, and the life current of 
the whole flows through and inspires his be- 


ing. 

The plant and the animal are organized, it 
is true, as far as the structure of the individ- 
ual goes, and in animal life we findin many 
cases hints at an unconscious organization in 
labor. But man alone organizes consciously, 
and through this fact, alone can becomé civ- 
ilized, or a member of a state. 

Aristotle says of him, that he is a symbol- 
making animal. He is always trying to utter 
himself, and his whole existence may be re- 
garded as a series of efforts to symbolize, in 
one way or another, the power within. Lan- 
guage but faintly symbolizes his thought, and 
all achitecture and sculpture, poetry and re- 
ligion, are but gigantic efforts at symbolizing. 
But his greatest work is in the creation of the 
state in which he shapes himself into a sym- 
bol of the combined life of the race, and it is 
only when the individual thus reinforces his 
strength by the power of the whole that he 
becomes at all significant. His condition be- 
fore organization laid its hand upon him can- 
not be more powerfully described than has 
been done by A’schylus. 

“Soothly having eyes to see, they saw not; 

And hearing, heard not, but, like dreamy phantoms, 
A random life they led, from year to year, 

All blindly floundering on.’ 

From this condition, organization and that 
alone could free them. Up its steep ascent 
they climbed into civilization, and up its steep 
ascent they are climbing fiow. 

That this is a Woman’s Congress, does not 
necessarily imply that questions are to be dis- 
cussed which women are peculiarly fitted to 
consider, but it does imply that certain ques- 
tions have not heretofore received the full 
discussions which they deserved. If this 
were notso, what need of this meeting? There 
can, however, be nothing more futile than to 
imply that Women, as a class, are in any way 
arrayed against Men as a class, and I am sure 
that those who are responsible for this gath- 
ering, have no such idea—an idea which has 

iven rise to much wasted energy and much 
oolish talk. I am sure there is no need to 
call attention to this further than to mention 
it, and to say that in drawing attention, as we 
do, by the name assumed by the gathering, to 
the fact that those who are its managers are 
exclusively women, we do not forget that we 
are as well daughters and sisters, wives and 
mothers, and that there is in our hearts and 
minds no invidious division line drawn be- 
tween us and the men whom we honor, love 
and reverence. 

The world moves, but it has not yet finished 
moving. That it moves is illustrated as well 
as by any evidence, by the existence of the 
two windows before the desks of the tellers at 
many a city bank, one for men and one for 
women. A few yearsago there was only one. 
But, unarithmetical as it may seem, true prog- 
ress is from one to two, and then back to one; 
but the last one shall be for both and not for 
the men exclusively, as was the former one. 
That the second window has been cut comes 
of courtesy. But the progress to the one com- 
mon window will come of impartial justice. 
Why should a man whose time is money and 
who has been waiting for ten minutes in the 
line, wait to have his check cashed, untila 
woman who has just come in, is served out 
of her turn. When she takes her place in the 
line, as she does at theater, opera and lecture, 
is served in her turn and not before, as she 
should be, one window will be quite sufficient, 
and equal justice be done to all. 

Thus it, undoubtedly, isan advance to have 
in addition to the numerous organizations of 
men, organizations of women. But the great- 
est good will be reached when we have, in 
like manner, progressed from two back again 
to one, but that one, common ground for all 
who are interested in the subject under dis- 
cussion. 

The shield was silver and gold, and no one 
who had not looked at it from both sides 
could have any just comprehension of it. 
Thus, in discussing any subject, we need the 
light of thought from both points of view— 
that of‘the man and that of the woman—and 
we should suffer a loss were these to be the 
same. 

Still, till we have arrived at the last stage, 
when every congress shall be, without ques- 
tion, always composed of both men and wo- 
men, we must have congresses of women. 

Turning, then, to the questions which it 
seem to us have hitherto been in the past 
somewhat set aside, and which, therefore, 
force themselves upon our attention, and avail- 
ing ourselves of the wisest thought of both 
men and women upon them, we cannot but be 
impressed with the idea that the words which 
Eschylus puts into the mouth of Prometheus, 
as describing the early state of the human 
race, and which I have read to you, are singu- 
larly descriptive of the mental state and the 
actual life of a large majority of women. 
“Having eyes to see, they see not: 

And hearing, hear not, but, like dreamy phantoms, 

A random life they lead from year to year 

All blindly floundering on.” 

It is not that there is not power enough, 
earnest intention enough, or actionenough. It 
is that the power is not utilized, the intention 
not wisely controlled, the action not organized. 
To become civilized, which is merely to be- 
come fitted to be active members of the State, 
they need organization, nor can any other in- 
strumentality answer the purpose. Nothing 
is more discouraging than to find opportuni- 
ties opening on every side and no woman 
ey | to fili them. 

I do not mean it to be understood that this 
is not just as truly the case with men—but, as 
we meet in a woman's congress, it is our spe- 
cial business to find fault with ourselves. For 
what we, as women of to-day, are teaching, 
that it is that we desire to know. In what we 
fail to carry on the work of civilization, that 

Continued on Page 402. 
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Established 1852, 


INDEXICAL SOAP COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silver, : 
Pumice, 
Shaving, 
Dental, 


—AND-- 


FINE TOILET 


SOAPS. 


Indexical Silver Soap.—For clean. 
ing and Polishing Silver, Silver-Plated, Brittania 
and Tin Wares, Window Glass, Mirrors, Marble, 
Paint, &c. 

This is the most convenient and effective prepara- 
tion for these purposes ever offered to the public, 

It may be used even by inexperienced help with 
entire safety, as it contains nothing that can possibly 
injure the finest plate or jewelry. 

Many of our largest Manufactures and Importers 
of Silver and Plated Ware have used this Soap, and 
have given it their unqualified approval. 

“We have made careful trial of your SILVER 
SOAP, and find it admirably adapted to the clean- 
ing of Silver and Plated Wares, particularly the 
chased and frosted work; and we take pleasure in 
recommending it to the public as a safe and effective 
agent for removing tarnish and restoring the color 
with a very small amount of labor. We have never 
seen a better article for the above purpose.” 

“We have given your SILVER SOAP a thorough 
trial, and find there is nothing to equal it, as it cleans 
Silver quicker, better and with less trouble than 
anything we have been able to find.” 

“After repeated trials of your SILVER SOAP, 
we can recommend it as the best article we have 
ever seen for cleaning Plated and Silver Ware. It 
must soon be used by every family.” 

“I use your SILVER SOAP daily in my business, 
for cleaning Silver and Plated Ware and Jewelry; 
it is the best thing for the purpose I have ever used, 
and I sell it nearly every day, and every customer 
likes it and recommends it.”’ 

“For cleaning and polishing Silver, Silver-Plated 
and Tin Ware, Mirrors, Window Glass, Paint, Mar- 
ble, &c., we are now selling, and for many years 
have sold, more of ROBINSON’S INDEXICAL 
SILVER SOAP than all other preparations combin- 
ed. We recommend it as safe, effective, convenient 
and economical.” 

“We have sold during the last seven years many 
thousand boxes of your INDEXICAL SILVER 
SOAP, and it has given universal satisfaction, being 
superior, in my estimation, to any preparation of its 
kind. We expect to greatly increase the already 
large demand,” 

Marion Harland, in “Common Sense in the House- 
hold,” page 529, says: “For cleaning Silver I have 
for years used the INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP. 
Besides being clean and easy of application, it will 
not wear away the metal, as will whiting, or chalk, 
or plate powder. 

CA UTION.—The original and only genuine Sil- 
ver Soap is known world-wide, as the INDEXICAL 
SILVER SOAP, and is the only proper thing to use 
for cleaning Silver, Electro-Plated Goods, Marble, 
Artificlal Teeth, Plate, Jewelry, Statuary, fine House 
Paint, etc. Beware of imitations, 


Indexical Pumice-Stone Soap 
Removes Stains of all kinds from the hands, leay- 
ing them soft and white. 


Indexical Crown Shaving 
Soap.—Surpasses all shaving compounds in 
richness and durability of its lather; working 
equally well in cold or warm water. It permeates 
the beard, rendering it soft and easy to cut, and 
leaves the face fresh, fair and smooth. 


Indexical Dental Soap.—Without 
color, and containing no powders nor acids. It 
imparts to the teeth a pearly whiteness, sweetens 
the breath and strengthens the gums. Recom- 
mended by Dentists. 


THE BEST VALUE IN 
Toilet Soaps 
IS FOUND IN 


J ROBINSON'S INDEXICAL. 


LARGE OVAL TABLETS, 





Oatmeal, Glyceriee, White Glycerine, Turtle Oil, 
Ladies’ Pumice, Sunflower, Alpine, Tar and Glyce- 
rine, Musk Windsor, Sand, Pure Honey, Pure Gly- 
cerine, Bay Leaf, White Windsor, Brown Windsor, 
Palm Oil, Cinnamon, Pumice, Tar, Rice Flour, Al- 
mond Meal, &c. , 


Almond Meal Soap.—Registered July 
27,1875. Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, 
Glycerine, Balsams and Ottos, Its fine emollient 
properties are unexcelled ky any Toilet Soap in use. 


Rice Flour Soap.—Registered July 15, 
1875. An extra fine Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 


Oatmeal Glycerine Soap.—Fei* 
tered June 8, 1575. Recommended for use in all 
extremes of weather. It is especially adapted to 
the tender skins of young children. Made exceed- 
ingly mild, it is far preferable to the best Castile. 
The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 

Toilet Soap in the world, and the only perfect winter 

soap. Ask for ROBINSUN’S OATMEAL SOAP. 


The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO., 
meet ROBINSON BROS, & CO. 
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